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Art. I.—A System of Logic, ratiocinative and inductive; being 
a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the Method 
of Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart Mit. First 
American, from the London Edition. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


Aut science, all knowledge is directly relative to, and deeply 
rooted in, the human understanding. The celebrated inscription 
of the Delphic temple, [vad ceavréy, (Know thyself,) was worthy of 
a god, not only as a precept of moral conduct, but also as a principle 
of philosophical inquiry. In reference to the former of these grand 
objects, however, the maxim has always been but too little prac- 
ticed. Its applicability to the other is scarcely yet recognized. Of 
the various sciences and arts of our day, there is not one that has been 
based directly, or distinctly, upon that which is the centre and soul 
of them all—the human mind. The science of number does not 
tell us what number is, how our idea of it is formed, or how we came 
by this and the other abstract notions. ‘The science of extension leaves 
us equally in the dark concerning our knowledge—its nature and 
origin—of this property of bodies, upon which the science is built. 
The sciences conversant about the action and operations of these 
bodies and their several modes of existence, do not begin with ex- 
plaining what these laws of material objects consist in with rela- 
tion to our means of apprehending them, nor how far, or if at all, 
we may be assured of the reality of their existence. But that de- 
scription of our knowledge which has more immediately for its 
subject the moral and political ‘‘ sciences,” (as we call them,) is still 
more defective in this particular, still more distant from the source 
of light, than even the mathematical, or the physica] departments. 
Instead of having been grounded upon an analysis of the mental 
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operations in the acquisition of knowledge, these sciences all begin 
with a set of assumptions—whether, as in some subjects, axioms 
and definitions, which are termed self-evident, or, as in others, 
loose traditional prejudices and popular impressions, which are 
dignified into “laws of belief,” or “ principles of common sense.” 

But, verily, this is no better, logically viewed, than the Indian 
cosmography ; which, setting the elephant that props the earth on 
the back of a tortoist, leaves the latter unhappy wight to find foot- 
ing as it may. The questions, of course, recur :—What is our 
evidence for these laws of belief*’—How came we to know the 
attributes denoted by the definitions’—Might there not be some 
illusion in our assurance of the axioms? For to silence all such 
inquiries by the word “ self-evident,” is both improper and unphilo- 
sophical: improper, for, in strictness, the term evident applies but 
to what is made known through a medium subjective or objective ; 
whereas, the pretension here is, that these ‘‘ truths” are appre- 
hended intuitively: it is unphilosophical, because nothing of a 
general nature is, in fact, ever so apprehended. All our percep- 
tions, whether of facts or objects, are necessarily particular: all 
generalities, that have any real foundation, are the results of in- 
duction, and, as such, susceptible of, and subject to, analysis and 
evidence. 

No doubt, those sciences—even the most crude of them—have 
always contained truths of great positive value. But they were 
debarred, by the notions described, from all systematic progress. 
They had accordingly remained for ages in a state of stagnancy. 
They had been under the doom of barrenness, like the vestal vir- 
gins, (to borrow a favorite simile of Lord Bacon,) for want of the 
proper instrument and method of cultivation. This want was to 
be supplied by first discrediting the mysterious efficacy ascribed to 
fundamental principles, decomposing them into their elements, 
tracing them back to their sources in the human mind, and by then 
observing the synthetic processes of nature in their formation and 
deduction. Such was the grand idea of the celebrated inductive 
logic or method of philosophizing, the promulgation of which, 
opportunely, (for really he has contributed little more than the di- 
rection, ) has insured the proudest, perhaps, of earthly immortalities 
to the philosopher just named. That this logical reform was, in 
fact, the essential condition and clew to any advancement of the 
sciences, is strikingly visible in the immediate and rapid progress 
of such of them as have already been brought under its rule. We 
have a negative example, also, in the state of political and moral 
doctrine, which—partly, indeed, from the greater difficulty of the 
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application—remains still unrescued from the chaos of empiricism, 
and is now merely emerging from that “ outer darkness” wherein 
astronomy, medicine, and chemistry were wrapped, in the days of 
alchemy, magic, and judicial astrology. 

It is not to be hence supposed, that this empress of human know- 
ledge, this “science of sciences,” (as it has been well termed by 
Bacon,) had remained entirely unconceived, or even uncultivated. 
It was dimly included in the metaphysics of the ancients. It was in- 
dicated, though but implicitly, inthe “‘philosophia prima” of Bacon— 
a circumstance, by the by, which showed him not yet quite rid him- 
self of the ‘‘idol” worship he sapped so successfully. In its scientific 
character it is substantially the same as what the Scotch philoso- 
phers have followed up under the name of mental philosophy. But 
in the several systems, as far as it has been developed at all, it was 
either mystified by wild imaginations, or confused with foreign 
matters, or biased by philosophical theory. ‘There had been no- 
where attempted a thorough and exclusive investigation of the 
mode of formation, expression, and generation, of human know- 
ledge, together with a system of rules to correspond, for its exten- 
sion and application. Writers on logic seem even still to compre- 
hend it with some difficulty, in this its proper compass and twofold 
quality of science and art. Most of them continue partisans either 
of the syllogistic or of the inductive method; as if these were things 
mutually exclusive. A consequence of the career, now in its sub- 
siding oscillations, which logic has had to run, like the other systems 
based upon the “first principles” above alluded to: a proof that 
hére too the fluctuations of hypothesis are not yet quite fixed into 
science. 

A sketch of this career will best illustrate the subject and ascertain 
its actual condition. But what is still more pertinent to our purpose 
as reviewer, it will enable us to judge exactly how far Mr. Mill, in 
the work before us, has supplied the defects of his predecessors, and 
responded to the exigences of the present posture of intelligence 
and of science. 

Aristotle, with whom logic may be said to have commenced as 
a system, has treated the subject chiefly in its character of art. 
Not that this great intellect did not comprehend its scientific im- 
portance, as is commonly supposed. That he did, there needs no 
further evidence than his attempt to catalogue ideas under the ten 
classes, well known as the Categories. Nor has he overlooked 
that other element of the science, the doctrine of signs or language; 
which is considered, with the usual acuteness, in the book entitled, 
On Interpretation. The error was, in the former case, to have 
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begun with general ideas, to have founded his crude classification 
on the popular notions respecting external objects and their sup- 
posed virtues and relations, instead of taking for its basis the facts 
of the mind and its processes: the error in respect of signs, or 
words, was no more than consistent, in giving us arbitrary, instead 
of analytical, definition. 

Quite consonant, too, with his theory of these preliminaries, was 
the method of ratiocination which they had been prepared to sub- 
serve ; a system so elaborately ingenious, so prodigiously coherent 
and complete, for a “ first concoction,” as to have prevailed through- 
out the civilized world as the perfection of logic, both science and 
art, during twenty centuries, and to retain even to this day some 
respectable adherents to the full latitude of these pretensions— 
pretensions, however, disclaimed by Aristotle’s own express decla- 
rations. In fact, the syllogism has never been assailed with much 
success, unless by the mode of argument employed by Diogenes 
against the sophist who denied motion: that is, it has been sup- 
planted rather than refuted, vanquished, but not subdued. The 
secret of its strength lay in the weakness of its adversaries, who 
sought a refutation everywhere, save where alone it was to be 
found,—in the analysis of the faculties and operations of the 
mind. Admit the “general ideas” of the Categories, admit the 
theory of “universal essences,” (subsequently known as the doc- 
trine of Realism,) and the syllogism is impregnable, and must be 
regarded not only as a legitimate mode of reasoning, but, in the 
language of Whately, as the type of all reasoning whatever. But 
take it by the base, question its fundamental assumptions ; there 
resides the error, and there, moreover, it is utterly impotent for its 
own defense. 

This is what was done by Bacon, who, appearing in the fullness 
of time, proclaimed, that these pretended “first principles ” were 
themselves to be examined, to be elementized ; that nature was to 
be investigated through the medium of particular facts, and the 
principles deduced from them; that the actual knowledges were 
incapable of augmenting “ human power,” and the prevailing logic 
utterly impotent for the advancement of science. The facts, how- 
ever, which he designated for elementary study, were the pheno- 
mena of matter rather than those of mind. His logical reform, as 
we have already intimated, consisted more in the inverse direction 
given to the inquiry, than in the ‘“‘ New Organ,” which he provided 
for its conduct. In fact, this celebrated system, so much lauded 
and so little known, contains, as left by the author, but three of the 
six rules, or methods, of investigation now to be found in the book 
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of Mr. Mill. How inferior in this, to the mischievous perfection 
of the syllogism! But take an example of its application, as we 
find it in the Novum Organum itself, Second Book. ‘The subject 
of inquiry is the “‘ form” (essential cause) of heat; and the lengthy 
process results in the following definition: the form of heat is, 
“That which excites a dilating or expansive motion in any natural 
body, and represses that motion and forces it on itself, so as not to 
allow the expansion to proceed equally, but only to be partially 
exerted and partially repressed . . . without any consideration as to 
whether the body be of earth, or imbued with celestial influence, 
luminous or opaque, rare or dense, locally expanded or contained 
within the bounds of its first dimensions, verging to dissolution or 
remaining fixed, animal, vegetable, or mineral, water, or oil, or air, 
or any other substance whatever, susceptible of such motion.”(!!) 
Would not this pass upon nine in ten of the votaries of Ba- 
con, at least the American and English, for a capital burlesque upon 
the “scholastic logic?” We are sure nothing more ludicrous has 
ever been pointed out in Aristotle, even by the bitter zeal and keen 
dialectics of Galileo or Gassendi. It is evident, then, that Bacon’s 
conception of the logical science was as deficient in point of clear- 
ness, as his construction of the art was seen to be grossly incom- 
plete. For the rest, it were affectation to protest that we have 
here had no disposition to disparage a man who is equally above 
all blame and praise. Our sole object has been, first, the truth ; and 
then to rectify certain prejudices, pro and con, which must be fatal 
to a due comprehension and an intelligent cultivation of this subject. 
Soon after, but without any knowledge of Bacon’s writings, Des- 
cartes, in France, taught substantially the same logical doctrines. 
The celebrated four principles, or rules, of the Discourse on Method, 
suggest, perhaps, a better, though less ostentatious, organ than 
Bacon’s. In its specification—though it was otherwise with its 
principle—the latter was laid no deeper than the facts and pheno- 
mena of external perception. The French philosopher had first 
the merit of descrying the vast region still behind, in the explora- 
tion of the means and the modes of this perception. Having ac- 
cordingly resolved to recompose, upon indubitable evidence, not 
only the whole contents of his understanding, but also the under- 
standing itself, (thus anticipating the shrewd criticism of Lieb- 
nitz upon Locke,) he began with the notable induction, Cogito, 
ergo existo, (I think, therefore I exist,) which placed his own 
existence itself in doubt. Some English philosophers, incapa- 
ble, apparently, of fathoming the real depth or the logical im- 
portance of this procedure, have flippantly attempted to turn it 
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into ridicule. It were as well, say they, to have written, Esurio, 
ergo eaisto, (I hunger, therefore I exist.) And so, no doubt it was. 
Nay, it would have been better; though they, of course, did not 
perceive it. In fact, eswrio denotes a more simple feeling than that 
signified by cogzto, which it is now manifest was susceptible of ulteior 
analysis, and subject, of course, to intermediate induction. Strictly, 
the first step was, sentzo, (I feel,) denoting abstract sensation, which 
is incapable of either, because the ultimate principle of both, as it 
seems to be the foundation of all merely natural reality and certitude. 
However, Descartes soon dropped this admirable clew in the dark, 
emerging, at a bound, into the airy regions of ‘“‘innate ideas;” as if 
even his transcendent intellect was incapable of breathing longer 
in the abyss. And in fact, the analysis in question is the supreme 
effort of mental vigor; a circumstance which partly accounts for 
logic’s being the latest to be constituted, though the earliest to be 
practiced, of the sciences. The power to turn the thinking or feel- 
ing faculty back upon itself—to make the eye, as it were, an object 
of its own direct inspection—this, we hold, for our part, to be the 
strongest natural proof of the spirituality of the human soul :— 
meaning here, by “ spirituality,” no more than something totally 
different, not merely from all that is known to result, but all that 
can be even imagined to result, from matter or its laws, in any of 
their conceivable combinations. 

The most distinguished of Bacon’s successors, in England, are 
Locke and Hobbes. The latter seems to have had the clearer con- 
ception of the province and place of logic generally, which he has 
considered a necessary preliminary to his Elements of the Sci- 
ences. His explication of the syllogistic system is peculiarly 
correct. Indeed, Archbishop Whately has added little to Hobbes; 
and, it must be said, that little not in point of profundity or discre- 
tion. Hobbes’ estimate of the system was not favorable. He was 
wont to say of the syllogism, that, as a means of forming the reason- 
ing faculty, it was like attempting to teach an infant to walk by 
prescribing it a code of rules, instead of setting it to practice; and, 
as a means of conducting an argument, that it became applicable 
only when and by whom it was not wanted. His objection, then, 
was its inutility, not the common, the cant one of absurdity. But, 
what more concerns our historical survey, the contribution of 
Hobbes to the progress of logic was mainly in the article of lan- 
guage ; he having, the first or the best, not only shown its use, but 
proved its necessity, in the process of thought. 

But the analysis of the process itself was reserved for Locke. 
The Essay on the Human Understanding is, however, not to be 
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regarded a regular treatise on logic. Its original object was to 
refute the “innate ideas” of the followers of Descartes, especially 
the Port-Royal logicians, so estimable in other respects. But, 
though not designed for a system of logic, it has not the less 
furnished essential materials, and given a new impulse, to that 
science. 7 

Condillac receiving the impulse, besides carrying the decompo- 
sition of the mental phenomena still further back than Locke, con- 
ceived, moreover, a less vague account of the reasoning process ; 
which he defines to be, as a science, a process of equation; as an 
art, a perfect language—wune langue bien faite. Here is the oppo- 
site to the syllogistic method ; a method for which, accordingly, 
Condillac has all the contempt of his school, and of which he 
gives, among others, the following rather sharp description :— 
On prend pour principes des notions vagues, des mots vides de 
sens; on se fait un jargon scientifique, dans lequel on crott voir 
Pévidence ; et cependant on ne sait dans le vrai ni ce qu’on voit, 
ni ce qu’on pense, ni ce qu’on dit. On ne sera capable d’analyser 
ses pensés, quautant qu’elles seront elles-méme Touvrage de l’ana- 
lyse.—Art de Penser, part 2, chap. 4. The concluding sentence 
alludes, it will be observed, to his own method. 

The latest, and probably (perhaps necessarily) the last, of this 
line of logicians in England, is Mr. James Mill, the distinguished 
father of our author; who, if he has made no new discoveries in 
mental philosophy, has at least presented us (in the Analysts of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind) the researches of his predeces- 
sors—chiefly we think the French—with that felicity of arrange- 
ment, precision of thought, and perspicuity of Janguage, which, in 
our opinion, assign him a still higher rank among English philo- 
sophers as a writer, than even his scientific genius and manful in- 
dependence as a thinker. 

In fine, by the law of mental equilibrium (so to call it) above 
alluded to, we find, at last, a reaction take place toward the exiled 
syllogism, in the skillful treatise of Archbishop Whately. 

Such is a summary sketch of the career of logic. Such, too, its 
ultimate condition, with proper limits still unsettled, the organic prin- 
ciples unreconciled. The materials, however, accumulating for 
ages, are now abundant, and the light of science let in on all sides, 
for the construction of a complete system. The period for eclec- 
tism seems to have arrived: and there was wanted but a man who, 
without attachment to either of the rival methods, had a perfect 
knowledge of both, in their qualities and their defects, together with 
the requisite power of intellect to combine the former upon sounder 
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principles, and to harmonize the whole into a body of logical 
doctrine. 

This seems, accordingly, the purpose and the plan of Mr. Mill’s 
book ; which he candidly describes in the Preface, ‘“ An attempt 
not to supersede, but to imbody and systematize, the best ideas 
which have been promulgated on the subject by speculative writers, 
or conformed to by accurate thinkers in their scientific inquiries.” 
Such a work, well executed, ought to form an era in intellectual 
progress. Whether Mr. Mill be the man just designated for the 
task we now proceed to examine. 

His principle of compilation is discussed at length in a prelimi- 
nary discourse on the nature and province of logic; which results 
in defining it, ‘‘ The science of the operations of the understanding 
which are subservient to the estimation of evidence: both the pro- 
cess itself of proceeding from known truths to unknown, and all 
intellectual operations auxiliary thereto.” The elasticity of the 
latter clause allowed for, there appears to be no material exception 
to this definition; especially pretending, as the author declares it 
does, but to designate the scope and leading topics of the inquiry. 
The mistiness of that most indefinite of terms—the understanding— 
is much cleared by the explanatory sequel. But why does the 
latter confine itself to the ‘‘ operations,” &c., in exclusion (are we 
to infer?) of the faculties that operate? This would be a serious 
omission in itself. But there is reason to fear, moreover, that some 
mental phenomena, which, in fact, are ‘‘ operations,” may, upon 
our common theories of the ‘‘ faculties,” escape analysis under this 
name. This, we have observed, was the radical error of all the 
writers on logic down to Locke and Condillac. Mr. Mill affects 
to relegate the more delicate duties of mental inquisition to the 
‘transcendental metaphysicians ;” to whom he also surrenders all 
jurisdiction “over the original data or ultimate premises of our 
knowledge; the determination of their nature and number, the 
mode in which they are obtained, and the tests whereby distin- 
guished.” Perfectly plausible! This appears a large division, a 
loose license, to such arrogant claimants. But it is appearance 
only; perhaps prudential concession, rather than intimate convic- 
tion. Be the motive what it may, the fact will be manifest, that 
these gentlemen are, in the sequel, left scarce a foothold, at least 
on the terra firma of the mind. The usurpation (or “ re-annexa- 
tion”) is even intimated in the next paragraph of the Introduction ; 
where we are told, that ‘‘ logic, when viewed under another of its 
aspects, stands on the same relation to metaphysics, as it does to 
all the other sciences. For metaphysics, in endeavoring to solve 
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its own peculiar problem, must employ means, the validity of which 
falls under the cognizance of logic.” The author’s definition, then, 
does not comprise logic in all its aspects. It is otherwise, we 
think, with his book. A more comprehensive description is there- 
fore requisite. The following is submitted as at least more curt :— 
Logic is, as a science, the knowledge of our means ; as an art, of our 
modes of KNowING. We leave the intelligent readers of Mr. Mill to 
say, which of the definitions best fits the actual contents of his work. 

The “System of Logic” is divided into six Books; making about 
as many hundred pages of the American edition. It professes a 
fundamental survey of the whole structure of human knowledge ; 
its origin, its nature, the processes by which acquired, the methods 
whereby perfected. Of course, then, any account of it here possible 
must be extremely summary; unless we too should make our arti- 
cle a table of contents. The mere nomenclature of the topics 
treated would fill our remaining space ; topics, upon each of which 
entire volumes, not to say libraries, have been written. Our com 
ments will, therefore, dwell but upon those portions of the work 
where the author shall appear to have improved upon the precedent 
writers, in point of either addition, explication, or arrangement. At 
the same time especial care will be taken to present a correct 
outline of the general scheme, and to indicate, as we proceed, the 
filiation of the leading ideas. This is a strict.duty, and will be our 
best service, to both author and reader : a duty, nevertheless, we are 
sorry to say, in which critics and commentators are too commonly 
delinquent. But let it also be acknowledged, that it is far the hard- 
est of the trade. Any cobler may criticise the slipper of a Minerva. 
It is another thing to appreciate the symmetry and expression of the 
celestial whole. 

As logic, like all the sciences of which it is the sovereign, is to 
be written about, or learned, through the medium of language, our 
author properly opens with the consideration of terminology. For 
to attempt the study of methods of inquiry, without a knowledge 
of the right use of language, would be, as he appositely remarks, 
like making an astronomical observer of one who had never learned 
to adjust the focal distance of his optical instruments. Indeed, the 
common logics, from Aristotle down, have all accorded it this pre- 
liminary importance. But the fullness and ability with which it is 
here treated, and under the twofold relation of names and-propo- 
sitions, constitute a feature rather new, and not the least valuable 
distinction of this treatise. There is not, at least in an equal com- 
pass, so good a dissertation upon general or philosophical grammar 
in the language. 
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It is true the author has had here no better to do than elucidate 
Hobbes; qualifying, however, and (as we think) correcting his ultra 
Nominalism. This profound thinker was perhaps the first to unfold 
clearly the use of language as an instrument essential not only to a 
train of reasoning, but to even a simple act of thought. He also made 
the important distinction between its double purpose as a mark and 
as a sign—the one for private use, the other for public; the one for 
memory, the other for communication. The distinction is, we hope, 
established conclusively by Mr. Mill, who, appropriating the word 
denotation to the former of these purposes, has assigned to the other 
the term connotation; a word from the excellent vocabulary of the 
schoolmen. We may remark that, in this theory of the dependence 
of thought upon language, Hobbes is supported by several respect- 
able philosophers of the present day, especially among the French. 
Mr. Mill, however, seems unwilling to go so far. His opinion may 
be gathered generally from the following passage ; which we quote, 
moreover, for its forcible rebuke of a certain philosophic cant of 
our day, by no means peculiar to the country to which no doubt it 
was especially addressed. The author says :— 


“Tt may be objected, that the meaning of names can guide us at 
most only to the opinions, possibly the foolish and groundless opinions, 
which mankind have.formed concerning things; and that as the object 
of philosophy is truth, not opinion, the philosopher should dismiss words 
and look into the things themselves, [the very terms of the charlatan, 
mark,] to ascertain what questions should be asked and answered in 
regard to them. ‘This advice (which fortunately no one has it in his 
power to follow) is, in reality, an exhortation to discard the whole fruits 
of the labors of his predecessors, and demean himself as if he were the 
first person who had ever turned an inquiring eye upon nature. What 
does any one’s personal knowledge of things amount to, after sub- 
tracting all which he has acquired by means of the words of other 


people ?”—Chap. 1, § 3, p. 14. 


We should have no objection to see one of these ‘‘ common-sense ” 
philosophers thus stripped, to make the experiment ! 

Having made us acquainted with the properties and use of the 
medium through which things have to be viewed, the author pro- 
ceeds to consider the things themselves, as thus denoted. Aristotle’s 
enumeration of existences, known as the “ Categories,” is rigorously 
sifted, and shown to be, as a classification, grossly redundant and 
defective: redundant, in being like a division of animals into “ men, 
quadrupeds, horses, asses, and ponies.” Incomplete, in omitting the 
operations of the mind considered irrespectively of external relation. 
This omission of Aristotle probably is the source of what we have 
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noted as the cardinal defect of the old logics. It is here supplied 
in the spirit of the new, and properly assigned the foremost place. 
The demolished ten Categories are replaced by the four Predica- 
ments which follow, and which are presented as an enumeration 
and classification of all nameable things :— 

1. Feelings; which are subdivisible into sensations, thoughts, 
emotions, volitions; the so-called faculties of perception and belief 
being, the former merely a case of the latter, and the latter itself 
but a kind of thought. 

2. The minds which experience these feelings. 

3. The bodies, or external objects, which excite certain of those 
feelings, (for several are excited by internal causes,*) together with 
the powers or properties whereby they excite them. 

4. The successions and co-existences, the resemblances and 
differences between feelings or states of consciousness. 

The second and third of these new categories seem to us not 
quite untainted with the philosophy of the rejected ; at least on the 
principles of what may be termed the extreme left of the concep- 
tualist logicians. In regard to the third, the concession is indeed 
avowed by the author, who pleads deference to the established 
phraseology and general prejudices. For Mr. Mill shows himself 
as eminently the man of moderation and wisdom, as of logic and 
science. He, however, admits, in fact, that we can know nothing 
of substances—whether bodies or minds—except the sensations 
which they respectively cause and experience. And, in truth, this 
is all. The multiform world which appears to be around us is 
actually wzthin us; is to each of us but a panorama of his own sen- 
sations. This is not, as people hasten to assume, a denial of an 
absolute, external world. On the contrary, a panorama presupposes 
a real original. Be this as it may, our exception alludes but 
to the practical consequences of the compromise, as, perhaps, 
tending to multiply, or complicate, the technicalities of the logical 
art. However, we repeat, the author’s course is the more sensible, 
if not the more scientific. But whatever may be thought of the 
exactness of any of these conclusions, the reader will be sure to find, 
in this chapter of some twenty pages, a discussion of mental phi- 
losophy—of the fundamental principles of human knowledge, and 
the leading theories on the subject—which, for amount, interest, and 
ability, he would look for in vain elsewhere. 

Names and things being now examined in their individual or 
isolated capacity, the next transition is to that combination of them 


* For an admirable exposition of them, see Cabinis’s Rapports du Phisique 
et du moral de ’homme. 
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which, viewed psychologically, is called a judgment; regarded 
grammatically, a proposition. In the three succeeding chapters, the 
author accordingly treats of the nature, import, and several sorts 
of propositions. His chief peculiarity here is an elaborate investi- i 
gation of the question, ‘‘ What is the object of belief in a proposi- : 
tion? What is the matter of fact signified by it?” The answer if 
at which the author arrives himself is this: that ‘‘the object of 
belief in a proposition, when it asserts anything more than the 
meaning of words, is either the co-existence, or the sequence, of 
two phenomena—that is, states of consciousness.” But these facts 
of sequence and co-existence are predicable not alone between 
phenomena, but also between noumena (the unknown causes 
of our impressions, which we call external objects,) and between 
a phenomenon and a noumenon. So that these combinations 
result in four sorts of assertion; which, together with the peculiar 
case of resemblance, are presented as “‘an exhaustive classification 
of matters of fact—of all things that can be believed or proposed 
for belief; of all questions possible and all answers to them.” Of 
these predicables, in fine—denominated existence, co-existence, 
causation, sequence, resemblance—some one or other is affirmed, 
in every proposition, of some fact or sensation, or of some object, k 
the unknown cause of a fact or a sensation. Of course, no idea can 
be here conveyed of the admirable process of analysis which has 
led to these results, and the interesting discussion of the previous 
systems. Among the latter, the dictum de omni et nullo of Aris- 
totle—the principle of the syllogistic logic—is tried and soon found 
wanting. Hobbes’ equally celebrated, and far more solid, theory 
of predication is also examined at great length, and, we think, re- 
futed victoriously. It may not be generally known that, according 
to this theory, what is affirmed, in all propositions, is the agree- 
ment or disagreement between the meaning of the terms or words ; 
not between the zdeas, as the Conceptualists have it; nor between 
the external objects, according to the Realists. A consequence of 
this doctrine of Hobbes was, that truth and falsehood depended 
upon language, and like it, were of course arbitrary: a conclusion, u 
for the rest, which he was a sturdier logician than good moralist 3 
in very freely avowing. | 
The remainder of the First Book is occupied with the two opera- 
tions the most essential to scientific progress, as, indeed, they are 
the basis of all science,—namely, classification and definition. The 
latter, it might be imagined, should precede; as objects, before 
being classed, ought to be precisely conceived. But, as the author 
well remarks, the purpose of a definition, in any scientific sense, 
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“is not to expound a name, but to help to expound a classification.” 
The latter being a process to a great extent conventional, it is evident 
that the assemblage of objects and of relations to which it is to be 
applied, should be enumerated and arranged before we can venture 
to assign the situation or significance of individuals in the scheme. 
Whence it follows, that no definition can be perfect while the 
science it relates to is incomplete. Ponder upon this, ye who rely 
so religiously upon definitions in those subjects, where (as in our 
common law jurisprudence) there is scarce a semblance of scien- 
tific regularity ! ! Speaking of jurisprudence, the application of the 
process in question to it is what is meant by codification. And 
if well executed in ours, where there are now the best materials, 
definition might become not only possible but perfect, and reduce 
legal reasoning and adjudication to the consistency, simplicity, and 
certainty of a deductive science. 

The Second Book proceeds to the more proper province of logic, 
which is reasoning. The functions of language and the import of 
propositions—that is, the theory of notation and predication—were 
only preliminaries, though of course essential. Logic being, as 
Mr. Mill conceives it, the “‘ theory of proof,” before its object could 
be made intelligible, it was necessary to know what it is to which 
proof is applicable—“ what that is which can be the subject of be- 
lief or disbelief, of denial or affirmation.” 

As a proposition was remarked to be the conjunction by virtue 
of a certain relation of two ideas, (or two names, in propositions 
merely verbal,) so a somewhat similar association of propositions 
is what constitutes an act of reasoning; which is termed techni- 
cally, when only two are employed, an enthymeme, when three, a 
syllogism; and an argument of whatever length is simply a series 
of such combinations. Corresponding to these two forms are two 
methods of inference, named the inductive and the deductive: the 
one proceeding from particulars to generals, the other inversely. 
Thus far there is general agreement. But here a question arises, 
in which our author takes an important position. What is the prin- 
ciple of inference? In what consists its validity? Is it in a gene- 
ral proposition expressed or implied? Or, is it rather in the par- 
ticular facts, of which that proposition is, confessedly, no more 
than a collective designation? Mr. Mill has been the first, we 
believe, among English philosophers, to declare decidedly for the 
latter opinion. He maintains, that “all inference is from particu- 
lars to particulars.” This, of course, is vehemently disputed by 
the votaries of the syllogism. It has been argued, in reply to the 
author, that there is, at least, convenience in the syllogistic rea- 
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soning from principle. But convenience was not the question. It 
has been urged that, in fact, people commonly do so reason. But 
it is also.a fact, that people commonly do reason from prejudice, 
from imagination, from absurdity; but above all, from words: 
which are, for the most part, expressive of a certain sort of gene- 
rality, very apt, especially in this matter, to pass for the gene- 
rality of principle. Mr. Mill’s consideration was not, what most 
people do (or think they do) reason from ; but, what is the ultimate 
basis of all legitimate reasoning. This he finds in the agreement 
(or disagreement) perceived between the thing inferred, and the 
thing (or things) from which the inference is made, in respect of a 
certain attribute, or set of attributes, recognized as the ground of 
the class or the conjunction. The subject of the conclusion, then, 
(to speak syllogistically,) is not inferred by virtue of the univer- 
sality of the major term. And how should it? This term is a mere 
denomination given to a collection of particulars, for purposes of 
brevity and memory. It brings them no accession of number, or 
attribute, or evidence. Whence, then, the mystic efficacy claimed 
for it? Why, it is called the general; and the general, of course, 
includes the particular, the individual. But is this true? So far 
otherwise, that the very reverse is the truth: it is the particular that 
includes the general ; the individual that contains the genus. We 
may say, every oak is a tree; but not, every tree is an oak. Why? 
Because the oak possesses (that is, contains) all the attributes 
denoted by the term tree, and others besides, which constitute its 
specific difference. And any particular oak would be still more 
capacious ; because it would include, in addition to the genus and 
species, some things peculiar to the individual. The error lies 
in confounding this sort of capacity, which is called the com- 
prehension of the term or proposition, with another, called the 
extension, which has reference to the number of the individuals 
the class comprises, not to that of the ideas, the attributes, the 
particulars it contains. To the false notions introduced into the 
general understanding, and established in the language, by this 
grotesque classification, it is owing, we doubt not, that the imagi- 
nary generality of barren verbal formulas becomes, in the hands 
(or rather head) of a syllogizer, as prolific as the Sabine sow. 

To take these imaginary formulas for realities of experience was 
the grand error of the ancient philosophers. To employ them with- 
out examination is the pedant perversity of many of the modern. 
The organization of the reasoning process, while yet but an art, 
upon such a basis, namely, the “‘ swmma genera” of the categories, 
and the universals, or “‘ dictum de omni, &c., of the syllogism— 
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this, we think, it was that retarded, during twenty centuries, the 
progress of logical science; and by that means, of course, of all 
the other sciences not purely deductive. And if logic still is among 
the latest to own the influence of the great scientific reformation, 
it is, that it affords the last entrenchment to those scholastic errors. 
Being itself the most abstract as well as abstruse of the sciences, 
it is thus the remotest from corrective contact with the reality of 
things, with Nature, who is the irresistible “‘ novator rerum”—the 
great innovator; not as Lord Bacon has it, ‘“‘ Time,” who, in fact, 
is but the minister that brings her measures into light. It was only 
to a state of general scientific development that the syllogistic 
system was adapted at all. But let it not be imputed, we in justice 
repeat, to Aristotle, that he delivered this system as the whole 
science of logic,—which, however, a man of Whately’s sagacity 
is not ashamed to proclaim in the nineteenth century. That great 
man (Aristotle, we mean, of course) has expressly commended its 
scientific cultivation to others, and intimates that the syllogism 
was chiefly designed as a mode of circumventing the cavilers, or 
sophists, of his time, and entrapping them in their own verbal 
meshes. In truth, and fine, the syllogism is not only not the sci- 
ence of logic, but it is no science at all. It is merely a convenient 
formula for expressing and conducting one of the methods of that 
science : for it is applicable to but one half the reasoning process, 
namely, that which proceeds from “ principles” (as it is expressed) 
to particulars. But we do not call the system of algebraical equa- 
tions the sczence of algebra, nor the calculus the science of fluxions. 
The confusion probably arises from the actual conformity of the 
syllogism to the corresponding mental operation, which is the real 
subject of the science. The conclusion, as Mr. Mill well remarks, 
is in effect drawn according to the general premises, but from the 
particulars, of which it is but the “register.” The fallacy is the 
old one of cum hoc, ergo propter hoc ; which has been, we believe, 
exposed by Whately himself. Or, at all events, if the syllogism 
be a science in any sense, we should consider it the science of 
interpretation. 

It will have been now apparent that we side with the author in 
his contested theory of the reasoning process. We have, however, 
chosen to assign our own reasons for the faith that is in us, both 
because we were unwilling to mar by abridgment the powerful and 
ingenious argument of Mr. Mill, and because we desired, if but in 
self-justification, to offer a word in rejoinder to certain strictures 
made upon this part of the ‘“‘ System of. Logic,” by an intelligent 
critic in one of the English Reviews. The latter circumstance 
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has occasioned, and we trust will excuse, our length upon this 
topic. 

What, then, is the syllogism utterly useless? The negative might, 
indeed, be presumed, 4 priori, from its general reception and long 
duration: nothing entirely without truth or utility has ever so en- 
dured. Nor does Mr. Mill say so. Unlike the herd of its assail- 
ants, he has not suffered himself to be hurried into inconsiderate 
rejection of it, either by the mischievous abuses of its past doctors 
or the ludicrous pretensions of its present champions. He has 
distinguished from both, its real nature and value, and determined 
its proper place. There are cases, he finds, where the syllogism 
is not only an admissible, but is the only applicable, form of reason- 
ing. Such are all subjects delivered to us upon authority, and in 
the form of general propositions. But it is hardly necessary to 
remark, that of this character are the two departments, the first in 
importance and most universal in concernment of all those of 
human inquiry, namely :—Scriptural theology and positive law. 
Mr. Mill observes :— 


“In both these cases the generalities are given to us, and the par- 
ticulars are elicited from them by a process which correctly resolves 
itself into a series of syllogisms. The real nature, however, of the 
supposed deductive process is evident enough. It is a search for truth, 
no doubt, but through the medium of an inquiry into the meaning of a 
form of words. The only point to be determined is, whether the au- 
thority which declared the general proposition intended to include this 
case in it; and whether the legislator intended his command to apply 
to the present case, among others, or not. ‘This is a question, as the 
Germans express it, of hermaneutics ; it relates to the meaning of a 
certain form of discourse. ‘The operation is not a process of inference, 
but a process of interpretation.” —P. 130. 


With this, too, we have particular pleasure in expressing our 
concurrence. We only regret the want of space to give these 
pregnant observations the development they deserve, but which 
was beside the design of the author. It is not without reason, 
then, and propriety, that the syllogistic art has been in such vogue 
with the doctors of the middle ages, and the theologians of every 
age. 

Having thus canvassed and confuted the pretensions of the 
syllogistic method on the one hand, and corrected, on the other, the 
analytic theory of Condillac and Brown, the author goes on to estab- 
lish the universal type of the reasoning process ; which he finds to be, 
in all cases, inference from particulars. By an extension of the com- 
mon acceptation, he gives it the name of induction ; restricting the 
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term deduction to the syllogistic form, determined to be but a pro- 
cess of interpretation. The other chapters of this Book discuss the 
mode of carrying on trains of reasoning, which consist in the com- 
bination of inductions or syllogisms, in like manner as these were 
seen to be themselves a conjunction of propositions, (or judgments, ) 
and the latter, in turn, a copulation of terms (or things.) Here, 
then, we have the ladder complete whereby man may scale the 
highest heaven of science. But not yet content, Mr. Mill proceeds 
to examine the principle of its strength, and the nature of the ground 
upon which it rests. And here, accordingly, follow some of the 
most interesting discussions of the book, on the force of demon- 
stration; and on the so-called “first principles” of the deductive 
and mathematical sciences. The latter are shown to be all founded 
upon hypothesis ; with the exception of some axioms of geometry, 
which, though commonly taken to be “necessary truths,” are 
proved to be, like any others, mere inductions from experience : 
in the author’s words, “the simplest and easiest generalizations 
from the facts furnished to us by our senses, or by our internal 
consciousness.” ‘This is to carry the analysis of the “ self-evident” 
and @ prior: principles beyond every preceding English writer upon 
logic. It is also, we suspect, to trespass somewhat, at least in 
principle, on the stipulation made by Mr. Mill, it will be remem- 
bered, with the ‘‘ metaphysicians,” in the Introduction. 

At this point the previous writers on logic had ended; with the 
addition of a chapter on Fallacies—a subject properly here post- 
poned to the corresponding stage of the work. At this point it is that 
Mr. Mill’s logic may be said to begin—what of it is his, exclusively 
or pre-eminently. Hitherto, he had been occupied mainly with dis- 
cussing the old system, its principles and processes, lopping off 
the decayed branches, and removing from about the roots the 
rubbish of ages and the brambles of modern wranglings. Having 
found that all inference, consequently all proof, and all discovery 
of truth not self-evident, consist of inductions and the interpreta- 
tion of inductions; and having proved the latter process to be the 
proper province of the syllogistic art—a province both limited and 
subordinate—the author, in the Third Book, enters upon ground 
entirely new, the principal province of logic as now conceived—the 
inductive method. 

It is impossible for us, at so late a point of our space, to enter 
this vast region of the most profound and various investigation, 
erudition and criticism. The whole article would be too short to 
do it tolerable justice. Composing the Third and Fourth Books, 
in some thirty chapters, it makes within a few pages of one half 
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the entire work. Nor is it to our taste to give a bare enumeration 
of titles ; we detest it in speaking whether of books or men. Even 
results would be idle, in subjects most of which would be found so 
new, and so far above the level of general comprehension—though 
made as plain, it should be added, by Mr. Mill, as language could 
render them, to minds not familiar with abstruse speculation. In 
skipping this part of the book, however, we have the comfort to 
fee] that it is of interest chiefly but to a rather limited class among 
us; we mean philosophers and inquirers in the physical sciences. 
And as, to such, there will be something of significance in even 
a title, it can be no breach of our scruple to give them a few, by 
way of sample. 

The first chapter investigates the Foundation of Induction; 
which lands the inquirer upon the Laws of Nature. These, in 
turn, are resolved into the Law of Universal Causation. ‘Then 
succeed, in several chapters and serial analytical order—the Com- 
position of Causes, Observation and Experiment, the Methods of 
Experimental Inquiry, (presenting the complete development of the 
Novum Organum, and which Bacon might have termed rules for the 
‘“‘ cross-examination” of nature,) on Plurality of Causes and the In- 
termixture of Effects. Here the inductive procedure is exhausted ; 
and the author inverts his course into the Deductive Method, Ex- 
planation of the Laws of Nature, Examples of it from the theories 
of natural philosophers, of the Limits to Explanation and of Hypo- 
thesis, Progressive Effects and the Continued Action of Causes, (one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book,) Empirical Laws, the 
Doctrines of the Elimenation‘and of the Calculation of Chances, of 
Analogy, of Approximate Generalizations, and Probable Evidence. 
But enough: the Fourth Book concludes with an admirable disqui- 
sition on the Classification subsidiary to induction, (different from 
the fantastic one of the syllogism,) by groups and series. 

The principles being now established and the processes ex- 
plained whereby we arrive at all truth, all knowledge, whether in 
the way of ratiocination or of experience, this is the proper place 
to consider the errors to which both the operation and the opera- 
tor are severally liable. Accordingly, the Fifth Book is given to 
the subject of Fallacies ; which are treated in seven chapters under 
the following divisions :—Fallacies of Inspection or @ priori, of Ob- 
servation, of Generalization, of Ratiocination, of Confusion: the 
two introductory chapters being occupied with an exposition of 
their general nature and their grounds of classification. We can 
assure our readers of finding here not only the most profound 
discussion, but also the most complete enumeration, of fallacies 
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that has yet appeared. Not only are the technical ones of the pre- 
ceding logical treatises presented in a new light, but those descrip- 
tions of sophistry merely exemplified by Bentham are also included, 
and some others, incident to philosophical inquiries, which had 
not been even noted, we believe, elsewhere. Published apart, this 
single Book would have been accounted one of the most useful, as 
well as curious, productions of the day. We had a few remarks 
to make upon some of these classes—the @ priori, especially—but 
find our space inexorable. The little that remains we are desirous 
of consecrating to the Sixth (and last) Book; both because, in its 
matter, it is of more general interest and cognizance; and in the 
conception, the most original feature of the ‘‘ System :”—it is the 
logic of the moral sciences. 

It was remarked in the commencement of this paper, that man 
himself, though said to be the “ proper,” yet seems destined to be 
the latest, study of man. His first flights of speculation are made 
in the regions of phantasy: he must know the origin and intimate 
nature of things. He thence descends into the more real, or at 
least more regular, inquiries of abstract mathematics ; which are, 
we see, the earliest of the sciences to be brought to any perfection. 
Wandering on through this “‘ vast inane,” he stumbles upon the 
heavenly bodies—somewhat such, one may fancy, as the noodle 
does against a ship’s masts in a fog. So, his next step is to astro- 
nomy ; as if this preposterous creature must exhaust the objects 
of air as well as of imagination, before taking any speculative con- 
cern in the realities around him. Arrived at last upon the terra 
firma of his own planet, the physical sciences are the first, by 
reason of his material wants, to engage his attention. All this has 
taken place, through a multitude of ages, before science is con- 
ceived to be applicable to the laws of mind; much less (and there- 
fore later) to the phenomena of society, which is an aggregation of 
minds and wherein the psychological problem becomes incalculably 
complicated. Such, it may be observed, has been the order of 
scientific development in the civilizations of antiquity, as well as in 
our own. It is universally the order of the development of our 
species, of which all the particular civilizations are but fragmentary 
phases. 

Nor, after all, is this inversion of the course of inquiry so prepos- 
terous in man as it may appear. Paradoxical though it seem, it is 
in fact the order of facility and simplicity ; the order, therefore, best 
adapted to the infancy of the human intellect and to the progressive 
education of its force. Those modern philosophers, then, who 
inveigh against the “visionary systems” of their predecessors of 
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antiquity, (and, indeed, of all time, save the “ present enlightened 
age,”) how superficially do they know the profound wisdom and 
ways of the Creator! This order is the easiest ; for the earliest spe- 
culations—poetry, mythology, and metaphysics—are the product 
of imagination, the faculty first developed in childhood: it is the 
simplest, because the succeeding sciences, the pure mathematics 
—resting as they entirely do upon hypothesis, upon certain defined 
suppositions—require but the inferior power of consecutive deduction. 
This, we have seen, is the province of the syllogism: this accord- 
ingly was the intellectual period of its invention. We may add, 
that no other logical method could have been then devised or 
discovered, because no other method could have been applicable. 
The human intellect, thus gradually grown into vigor, would find 
itself, at length, of force toembrace the multitude, and to penetrate the 
mysteries, of material objects. For this were requisite the maturer 
faculties of observation and analysis. Here is the period of true 
philosophy. The logic befitting it was the inductive method. Ac- 
cordingly have we seen, that Bacon, like Aristotle, made his 
appearance in due time. But this method has, in its turn, proved 
inadequate to the exigence of the moral sciences, of which man is 
at once the subject and object; and which are infinitely more com- 
plex than the preceding, in their relations and details. Experiment 
is unavailable for want of means of tentation in animé vilt ; and for 
any comprehensive observation, we are placed too near the object. 
The mind cannot contemplate itself at the requisite distance. Its 
view is (to speak geometrically) taken m section, not in plan. And 
even this view is too painful for the patience necessary to any 
success, as it is far too partial for the purposes of science. 

It was not, therefore, until after the cycle of adjacent knowledges 
had been elementized and methodized, and the theory of method 
itself commensurately perfected, that it could have been possible, 
or appeared practicable, to extend the like process, for the same 
purpose, to the phenomena of man, first in his individual, and after 
in*his associated, condition. For, from the variety of the points 
of observation (so to speak) thus afforded by these surrounding 
sciences, we can ascertain the mind’s position and many of its 
bearings, which are utterly inaccessible to direct analysis; and 
by a method such as enables the surveyor to take the dimensions 
of a piece of land, to which he could not apply the chain 
because of an intervening river. As the method of the surveyor is 
the strictly synthetical one of trigonometry, so the method of the 
mental and the political philosopher can be only the deductive. 
Accordingly, this is the method which Mr. Mill proceeds to urge 
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as the logic proper to the moral and political sciences. And seeing 
he has had to strive against the quacks of the day, who linger still in 
this department of the sciences under the imposing titles of “ practi- 
cal” men, men of “ common sense,” etc.—persons who will have the 
phenomena of .society to be ascertainable but by the “ inductive 
method,” (of which they know at least the name,) and cant about 
“facts” as if they were so many chemical, nay crucial experiments, 
—in view of this, and the circumstance that the pest is of peculiar 
rifeness and malignancy in this country, we have thought the fore- 
going little dissertation, psychological and historical, would not be 
amiss, in justification of his enlightened and important views. 

The general (we might say the philosophical) intelligence seems, 
then, to be still in that state, where not only the proper method is 
misconceived, but the possibility of this science itself continues 
to be questioned. All science presupposes invariable laws for 
its basis. In matters wherein the phenomena are successive, this 
scientific basis is constancy of causation. Does this prevail among 
human actions? If yes, is man a “free agent?” If no, there 
undoubtedly can be no sczence of mind, or of morality, or of polity. 
Here, then, is the everlasting question of “‘free-will, foreknowledge, 
fate,” set, as it were, like the triple-mouthed Cerberus, to guard 
the entrance of our author’s inquiry. He recognizes the obstacle, 
and proceeds to remove it, in this wise. 

The state of the controversy is represented to be as follows. 
The doctrine of necessity asserts that human volitions and actions 
are necessary and inevitable. The opposite tenet maintains that the 
will is not determined, like other phenomena, by antecedents, by 
motives, but determines itself; ‘‘ that our volitions are not, properly 
speaking, the effects of causes, or, at least, have no causes which 
they uniformly and implicitly obey.” This, we believe, is a cor- 
rect exhibition of the case. Mr. Mill declares for the affirmative 
opinion; but goes on to explain, that the term “necessity” it is 
that makes all the mischief, and that the doctrine, rightly conceived, 
means but innocently this: ‘‘ That given the notions which are 
present to an individual’s mind, and given, likewise, the character 
and disposition of the individual, the manner in which he will act 
may be unerringly inferred ; that if we knew the person thoroughly 
and knew all the inducements which are acting upon him, we could 
foretell his conduct with as much certainty as we can predict any 
physical event.” This proposition he considers a mere interpreta- 
tion of universal experience, a statement of what every one is in- 
ternally convinced of: of which we think there can be no doubt. 
And yet, he argues, we do not feel ourselves the less free because 
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of this full assurance. The argument, then, is, this consciousness 
of our freedom. But to this there are at least two objections: first, 
its reality is not proved ; especially in the face of the apparently 
repugnant sentiment just alledged by Mr. Mill in support of his 
position, and the existence of which is in fact entirely unequivocal. 
But, in the second place, were this consciousness ever so real, it 
would, it seems to us, be worth nothing as an answer to the doc- 
trine of necessity. We would not be understood to place in doubt 
this feeling of our freedom. So far otherwise, we are of opinion 
Mr. Mill might have proved it as conclusively as he argued for the 
contrary sentiment of causation. For instance, the remotely con- 
sequential (and therefore less suspicious) feeling of remorse for 
crime, is inconceivable upon any other supposition than this feeling 
of our freedom. But, after all, the question is this:—Are we free 
effectually to do a particular act merely because we feel we are? 
In a chamber, with the door locked and the key abstracted, all un- 
known to me, would I be confined any the less for my feeling that 
I was perfectly at large? If not, the feeling that my conduct is 
chosen freely, makes nothing at all for the fact in controversy ; 
which is not, whether I felt that I chose freely, nor even whether 
I did so choose in fact, but whether it was in my power, had I 
happened to choose otherwise than I did, to have changed the 
event? And if it was not, is it to be held that this illusory feeling 
of free agency attaches morality to conduct, gives equity to the in- 
fliction of punishment, either here or hereafter, by man or by God? 

Mr. Mill, apparently to elude this consequence (for he nowhere 
meets it) pretends that, while a man’s acts are the inevitable results 
of his character, etc., and his character is in like manner the con- 
sequence of other antecedent acts generally external, yet is it also 
true that his will must be reckoned an element in these antecedent 
acts. A loop-hole, doubtless, through which to let in moral respon- 
sibility. But we are given no proof of this power of the will to 
modify one’s own character, except that we feel we can do so: the 
old argument, which we have considered already. 

But it is, that people revolt, says Mr. Mill, from the idea of con- 
straint conveyed by the word necessity. Whereas, all that is meant by 
causation of any sort is simple succession. Even no material cause is 
to be supposed to-exercise any compulsion over its effect. ‘‘ It would 
be more correct to say that matter is not bound by necessity, than 
that mind zs so.” But does this mend the matter? If we are to sup- 
pose, (in the spirit of Brown’s theory of causation, here alluded to,) 
that motives, good or bad, (as they are commonly qualified,) exert no 
influence in the production of the consequent volitions, nor these in 
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that of the subsequent actions; but that all occur independently, by a 
sort of pre-established harmony, where, we ask, is the principle of 
moral merit or demerit, in this hypothesis, any more than in that 
of the fastest fatalism? But we have passed due proportion on this 
point. It was all important, however, that the force, both of the 
arguments and objections for the freedom of the will, should not 
be left liable to misapprehension from the insufficient, not to say 
biased, account of them by Mr. Mill. More we cannot do here. 
But we can tell the reader where to find an ample supplement to 
Mr. Mill’s representation; we refer to the admirable ‘ Edward 
Search” *—the deepest and most diligent searcher, we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that has entered, since the days of Pelagius, this most 
gloomy and intricate of metaphysical labyrinths. 

For the rest, it is not to be denied that Mr. Mill has made good 
his own case. He has shown, by the common sentiment of man- 
kind, supported besides by the analogy of all nature, that human 
actions, volitions, and their external antecedents, constitute a chain 
of invariable succession, of constant causation. And if he has not 
adequately reconciled human liberty and morality with this fact, it 
is, doubtless, that he did not write as a theologian or a metaphysi- 
cian; his view being merely logical, his object scientific. The 
result of his discussion seems to be recapitulated with sufficient 
accuracy, as well as with brevity, in the following passage, which 
we will, perhaps, be pardoned for quoting from a slight notice of 
Mr. Mill’s work, which appeared, on its original publication, in one 
of the Magazines of this city.t ‘That every effect has a cause, 
every (voluntary) action a motive, both the parties will agree. That 
every motive is, in turn, the effect of some cause, must, if but by 
consequence, be also admitted. That the will is free to choose the 
motive it will act upon, though not to act without a motive, neither 
logic nor consciousness will allow to be denied. How, then, stands 
the question? As regards the motive, the will, or more accurately 


* Tucker’s Light of Nature. Chapter, On the Will. 

{ Regard to truth alone (the writer’s identity being unconcerned) induces the 
avowal here of several material inaccuracies in the notice alluded to; some, 
by the writer, and not a few, as may be easily observed, by the intelligent proof- 
reader or editor, who assumed the supervision of the press. It was written 
hastily, from a cursory glance through the book, and moreover, with exclusive 
reference to the legal profession. For all this, he does not regret its appear- 
ance ; having the satisfaction to know, that by its humble means the great work 
of Mr. Mill has been introduced already to much of the proper attention in this 
country. If it has also conduced to the present republication, the writer will 
claim “to have deserved well of the republic.” 
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the volition, is free; the consequent action is ‘necessary’—but 
NECESSARY, as importing simply @ fact of succession, a certainty 
of conjunction; not at all implying the compulsion of an extraneous 
agency. But it is the motive, not the act, that makes the morality 
of conduct. Thus, then, the will, or volition, may be morally 
‘free,’ while the actions and the motives (which are effects, too, 
as well as causes) are philosophically necessary.” 

The law of causation among the mental phenomena established, 
the author examines, in the two subsequent chapters, whether the 
laws of the phenomenathemselves are ascertainable; in other words, 
whether the science of mind be not merely possible, but also prac- 
ticable. He comes to an affirmative conclusion, after discussing 
with the usual ability, and discarding, the physiological or ‘‘ mate- 
rialist” theories of Hartley, Cabanis, and others; which go to place 
mind and its operations among the physical sciences. The proper 
object of the mental science he thinks to be the formation of cha- 
racter ; or as he terms it, (after M. Comte,) ethology. The method 
applicable to it, (as we demonstrated in the observations prefatory 
to this Book, a few pages back,) he shows, from the nature of the 
subject, to be by possibility no other than the deductive—“ setting 
out from general laws, and verifying their consequences by specific 
experience.” ‘To the double process he gives the name of the con- 
crete deductive method. It will be remarked that the exact reverse 
of this is the method, or rather usage, in vogue with the herd of 
political and historical writers. The ‘‘ specific experience ”—which 
they call facts—is with them everything. The “general laws” 
are invoked at all only to color a cause or round a system. To this 
Mr. Mill gives the name of the chemical or experimental method. 
Far too respectable, we think. The practitioners themselves would 
be proud, probably, to name it the “ practical” method. Empirical 
were more appropriate than either—that is, vulgarly, quack. May 
we expect that this description of our own politicians—we address 
ourselves to them as an ‘‘ undoubted majority ”—will meditate on 
this portion, at least, of ‘‘ The System of Logic !” 

The error just characterized is that of the pettifoggers of politics. 
There is, also, an error peculiar to the erudite and speculative, 
who, by a like analogy, might, in certain particulars, be called the 
pedants. These gentlemen disdain to seek political knowledge by 
any other road than the “high priori ;” in like manner as the prac- 
ticals would think as soon of seeking it by the Milky-way, as by 
this, or indeed any other, course than the intricate purlieus and 
dirty lanes of party. The learned method Mr. Mill terms the 
geometrical, and exemplifies by the political systems of Plato, 
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Hobbes, and the ‘‘ Bentham school”—in which his own father holds 
a pre-eminent place. 

Having first ascertained the laws of mind as manifested in the 
isolated, purely natural individual, and in the next step pursued them 
through the modifications to which they should be submitted in the 
formation of character, (which is the scence of education,) the third, 
and final, task is to examine and to systematize their varied pheno- 
mena as exhibited in the multiplied relations of social life. This is 
the science of society, which Mr. Mill denominates sociology. This 
term, too, is borrowed from M. Comte ; a philosopher to whom Mr. 
Mill (as he has himself repeatedly acknowledged) is indebted for 
things as well as terms, and whom we are happy to consider with 
our author to be—irreligion, of course, excepted—at once the most 
profound and practical living thinker of Europe. This Book, and 
the work, closes with a particularly instructive chapter on the Logic 
of Practice and Art generally, including those of morals and politics. 

Looking back upon what we have written, it is, in some sort, 
painful to perceive its disproportion to the treasures we have been 
obliged to leave unindicated by notice, or even name. But the 
design was not to retail to our readers, in a necessarily mutilated 
condition, what they will find (as we trust they will hasten to seek) 
in the work itself. The desire was rather to prepare them to dis- 
cover its merits themselves ; to present a connected and comprehen- 
sive view not merely of the book, but of its subject also; to provide 
them the map of a region so vast in extent, so obstructed with 
difficulties, and so unfamiliar, we fear, to most readers in this 
country. For it is, we believe, a fact that there is not in the world 
another people, with one half our general information, so deficient 
in either the scientific knowledge, or the practical observance, of 
logic and method. This is visible—ad nauseam—in our political 
writings and public documents. Those executive ‘‘ messagcs,” we 
see “‘ long drawn out” (though neither ‘‘ sweet” nor “‘ linked”) to an 
octavo volume, might, with a little method, be presented, and in a 
more comprehensible and effective shape, in general in one tenth 
the compass, their impertinences even inclusive: impertinences, it 
is to be observed, which spring from the same ignorance of logical 
order, without which the writer can have no distinct conception 
of either the principle of the subject, or the pertinences of the object, 
or the proprieties of the occasion. Here is also the cause of that 
diluted jumble of common-places which compose our parliamentary 
speeches. Such speakers have no determinate beginning; and as to 
coming to any end, they can hardly be said to be “free agents.” 
Their exordium and peroration might interchange places indiffer- 
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ently. The reality of their rhodomontade transcends the imagina- 
tion of the poet, who gave his monster a head and tail, though but 
that of a horse and of a fish; whereas a Congress speech has 
neither head nor tail, of any sort whatever. 

It is time these wholesome truths were told: it is time these 
defects should look for remedy. In such circumstances, we 
fondly regard the present publication as destined, sooner or later, 
to have a most salutary effect upon the intellectual condition of 
our people. “A good logic,” says a great master of the subject, 
Condillac, ‘‘ may be slow in effecting a revolution in the general 
mind, and time alone may be able to evince the extent of its 
utility.” O. 





Art. II.—Memoir of the late Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D. 
With Selections from his Diary and Correspondence, and Re- 
collections of his Life, §-c., by his Son. By Joun Forsytu, D.D., 
Minister of Union Church, Newburgh. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1846. 


Ir is not unfrequently said, that the life of a village pastor can 
afford but few, if any, materials for interesting biography. Hence, 
but little more than a brief obituary notice has been taken of many 
men, who might have labored through scores of years for the 
cause of God !—as if it were a trivial work to which they devoted 
themselves unto death; or an ordinary circumstance for men to 
gain the mastery over the pride and ambition of our fallen nature, 
and to deny themselves for the sake of perishing souls; or, as if 
there were not as weighty lessons to be gathered from the recorded 
exercises of a mind in its deep longings after God, and in its irre- 
pressible desires for the deliverance of other minds from the bond- 
age of error and sin, as from the adventures of a traveler, or the 
exploits of a hero. 

Here is the secret of that indifference with which the life of a 
clergyman is too often regarded. Few, it may be, have any idea 
of interest, save that which is attached to outward events and spirit- 
stirring scenes. Indeed, the general mind has been conversant 
solely with military achievements, political movements, or the ope- 
rations of successful trade—perhaps, with the scenic representations 
of the drama, or the fictitious characters of the novel ; while, either 
from educational biases or worldly inclinations, it has no sympa- 
thy with mental pursuits and enjoyments ; much less with the ex- 
23* 
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ercises of a soul smitten with the love of doing and receiving good— 
with the longings of a soul to discover and communicate saving 
truth. 

None but minds of kindred aspirations can enter with zest into 
the life of a man of letters; and to such, no biography, however 
replete with thrilling incidents or brilliant actions, affords such 
materials for thought, or such incentives to studious retirement ; 
and the interest is enhanced by the absence of all those things 
which serve to constitute vulgar greatness. We want to know the 
mode of mental discipline to which this man of genius, whose phi- 
losophy elevates or whose poetry refines our nature, was subjected 
in early life; what circumstances attended the incipient develop- 
ment of his faculties; what authors quickened his slumbering 
energies, enlarged his vision, or modified his views; what sug- 
gestions, or processes of thought, contributed to the grand result. 

And so in relation to the life of a minister of the gospel: be it 
that he lived remote from the din and smoke of crowded cities; or, 
that few outward circumstances relieved the even tenor of his every- 
day walk ; if he were a man of earnest thought and action, of active 
beneficence, and consistent piety, true to the great ends of the 
Christian ministry, we must turn to the pages of his biography with 
feelings of more than curious interest, if so be that we ourselves 
have any sentiments in unison with the “ truth as it is in Jesus,” or 
would secure that benefit which may result froin a serious comparison 
of our own views and experiences with those of others. Hence it 
is, that the biography of a Christian minister should refer more 
* especially to the nature of his first convictions of truth and duty, to 
the manner in which he was brought to take the step which decided 
his future course, to the views and feelings with which he entered 
the ministry, to his mental as well as spiritual preparation for that 
high office, to his subsequent course of study and effort, to what- 
ever spiritual conflicts he may have sustained, whatever doubts 
and fears may have at times environed his faith; whatever special 
communications of light, and love, and peace, he may have enjoyed; 
what peculiar views may have shaped his thoughts ; what features 
characterized his words and actions ; what difficulties and discour- 
agements he may have labored under; what obstacles he may have 
overcome which thwarted the path of known duty; what sacrifices 
he may have made to principle; what were the teachings of his 
life as well as of his lips; and what the influence of his ministry 
on the cause of sound learning as well as of true religion; and in 
such things, no matter how retired his field, or obscure his appa- 
rent lot, though his church might not have been thronged by the 
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devotees of wealth and fashion, nor his ear greeted by the sounds 
of popular applause, there are materials enough for an interesting 
and instructive biography ;—the very materials which he should 
covet who would write a Life for those who most need it—fellow- 
laborers in the vineyard, stewards of the mysteries of God, who 
are thémselves soon to be called on to render up their own solemn 
account. 

It is the inner life which we wish to see delineated in all its 
varied phases—that life which imparts its form and complexion 
to the outward man, without which we are still a stranger to hzm- 
self, though we may have been told where he lived and preached, 
how many were added to his church, or how many objects he 
favored and promoted ; without which we have gathered no valua- 
ble hints, nor received any essential aid; without which, though 
we may have followed the course of the narrative, we have not 
been led to introvert our thoughts on our own internal being. 

As the worldly mind ponders with eager interest the various 
plans and movements by which one accumulated riches, or another 
rose to power, so, if we are at all concerned for our own or the 
spiritual interests of others, we would find in religious biography 
something that may tend to confirm our faith or to encourage our hope, 
and increase our usefulness. If the subject of the memoir was a 
minister of the gospel, we would see him in his family, in the social 
circle, by the wayside, as well as in his pulpit. As the end of all 
good preaching is right practice, as the strongest argument in favor 
of Christianity is a good life, we would know whether his daily de- 
portment exemplified the principles which he professed and incul- 
cated. As nothing is of such vast moment as religious truth,—did 
he feel as he spoke? As there is a great diversity of religious views, 
—what were his peculzar sentiments? What the foundation of his 
faith and hope? What the ground on which he dared to combat, 
nor vainly dared to encounter the world, the flesh, and the devil ? 

It is for the Christian minister to instruct the ignorant, to reprove 
the erring, to confirm the doubting, to imbolden the timid, to soothe 
the wounded spirit, to cheer and fortify the soul against its last 
enemy; and we would gather some lessons of wisdom from the pages 
of his recorded life, lest we should break the bruised reed, or 
quench the smoking flax—distress, where we should comfort, or 
mislead, where we should guide. 

It is in some respects painfully interesting to trace the history 
of those who have undertaken the work of the ministry : some be- 
ginning in the spirit, but ending in the flesh: some prostituting their 
noble gifts to idle theory, or, by irregular and misdirected effort, 
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accomplishing less than the feeblest powers moved and concen- 
trated by singleness of eye: some cherishing the loftiest thoughts, 
breathing the holiest desires, yet clogged with the meanest wants, 
denied as it were their very bread by the people for whose spiritual 
good they labored, thwarted in their warmest efforts, reviled for 
having humbly aimed to lead some lost soul back to the fold of 
Christ :—thrust out! One toiling in obscurity, with small means 
of subsistence, amid privations and discouragements: another oc- 
cupying the pulpit of a costly and magnificent edifice, supported in 
affluence, flattered by the crowd. One tenanting the snug parson- 
age, enjoying the smiling scene which adorns his hearth, living 
comfortably and quietly, though not without some fruits of his min- 
istry: another pursuing his solitary way amid the heat of summer 
or the snows of winter, over dreary and uncultivated tracts, to meet 
the few scattered poor ones who await his coming—it may be in 
some far-off land beneath a tropical sky, to ‘‘ preach Jesus and the 
resurrection” to some worshipers of demon gods. One greeted 
with hosannas, but soon sinking into obscurity: another bringing 
to his work a fine mind and glowing heart, securing the respect of 
the aged and the attachment of the young—at once eloquent in 
speech and energetic in action, bidding fair to extend and adorn 
the borders of Zion, suddenly cut down,—it may be prostrated by 
over exertion, and either falling into premature decay, or sinking 
into an early tomb: while here and there one may be found, who, 
having changed from place to place, now essaying this, and then 
adopting some other plan, doing some good despite his indiscre- 
tions, at last survives his usefulness, becomes a burden to himself 
and to others. Comparatively rare are the instances where one at- 
tains to advanced years, having labored in one field; or, continuing 
to labor, sees still the evidences that he has not lived too long to be 
useful. 

Yet among these are to be found some of the purest, noblest 
specimens of humanity ; men who address themselves to the good 
of our souls ; who inspire us with higher aims than power or plea- 
sure; who point to brighter worlds, and lead the way. 

The life of any one among them, however obscure his post of 
duty, or imperfect his character, might not be without benefit, if 
candidly written, with all its lessons either of encouragement or 
of warning: but the life of an aged minister, one who ceased not 
day nor night to make supplication to God, and who abounded in 
works of faith and charity, we shall be disappointed sadly if it 
repay not our perusal. 

For this reason, we have deemed it a not unwelcome task to 
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call the attention of the religious community to the above-named 
work : a work to which its author was prompted by a desire to 
subserve the cause of piety and benevolence, not less than by 
a generous regard for the memory of his venerable friend ; 
and for which he richly merits the thanks of all who either knew 
the subject of this Memoir, or who value the influence of a holy 
life. 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter into a particular criticism 
of the work. We have noticed certain repetitions, some new forms 
of words, the introduction of a few unimportant particulars, and 
perhaps, in general, a freer use of Dr. Proudfit’s diary and corres- 
pondence than was necessary, either to an analysis of his character 
or to the interest of the narrative. 

Certain things, too, are omitted, which, if supplied, would have 
enabled us not only to form our own judgment respecting the points 
involved, but to treasure them up amid other useful remembrances, 
in case we ourselves should ever be subjected to similar trials. 

Writing amid the multiplied engagements of parochial life, it 
cannot be expected that everything would have occurred to the au- 
thor’s mind, or that no facts should have escaped his inquiries : but 
to these we will briefly advert for the sake of certain suggestions 
which may not be in vain. 

It is painful ‘to think, for example, that any occurrence should 
have tended to impair the friendship which so long subsisted be- 
tween Dr. Proudfit and the late Dr. John Mason; a friendship which 
elicited the warmest expressions of reciprocal regard, and occa- 
sioned the epistolary interchange of those sentiments which ever 
characterize true hearts, when enamored with truth and burning 
with holy zeal; and if the writer did not feel himself at liberty to 
advert to the cause, it had been better to pass over the fact m 
silence. Possibly, both might have been in some respects culpa- 
ble ; though we are by no means inclined to indorse this common 
solution of personal difficulties—a solution frequently resorted to 
by those who are either incapable of discriminating, or selfishly 
averse from exercising a dispassionate judgment, lest they should 
incur the enmity of one or the other party. In most instances of 
the kind there is a right and a wrong ; and, as a general rule, he 

who has done the wrong, to shield himself at once from merited 
rebuke and self-reproach, vociferously maintains that he himself 
has been wronged. Such is human nature; such at times the 
imperfection of even good men! 

As nothing more than a bare allusion has been made to this 
occurrence, we are left only with an unpleasant impression on our 
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minds; without an opportunity of improving such an occurrence 
to the more judicious regulation of friendly intercourse. 

In like manner is it painful to reflect, that Dr. Proudfit should 
have been threatened, on several occasions, with the loss of his 
‘peace and reputation ;” and, though it is gratifying to see him 
recording the goodness of God in having ‘“‘ wonderfully interposed in 
his behalf, when he himself could devise no method of deliverance, 
when to human appearance there was no possibility of escape, 
when perplexity and ruin were seemingly unavoidable ;” yet, as the 
circumstances are not detailed, how are we to respond to his glow- 
ing sentiments of devout gratitude? Or, how can any good man 
apply these facts to his own case? The natural impression of any 
man in trouble is, that no one was ever sq cruelly assailed, or in 
such a strait before: other persons might have experienced deliver- 
ance, but it was not in such an emergency! Was an innocent man 
ever so suspected and traduced? Hence, the encouragement which 
may be derived while laboring under false and foul imputations, by 
reading such cases of refuted calumny and exposed malice against 
some of the holiest of God’s servants, as may be found in the lives 
of Baxter, Tennent, and Payson.* 

It also seems to us, that another important omission occurs in the 
absence of all specific reasons for leaving his pastoral charge. After 
having been settled for forty years in Salem, we cannot but wonder 
that either he should have been willing to leave, or that his people 
should have permitted him to depart. Weighty reasons, doubtless, 
induced the step; but it might have been of benefit to others had 


these reasons been made known; serving, too, among other in- 


stances, to enable us to decide with more wisdom the question— 

how long a minister may profitably remain in one location. 
Another deficiency may be noted in passing: the Memoir fur- 

nishes us with no idea of the manner in which a minister, who 


* See Orme’s Life and Times of Richard Baxter, vol. ii, p. 56. Payson’s 
Memoir, 2d edition, p. 305. Life of Rev. Wm. Tennent, jr., by the author of 
a recent work entitled, “ Loe Canin,” p. 194. It is such facts as these to 
which reference is made, which should render us exceedingly backward to 
accredit disparaging reports of the character of those who stand high in the 
church ; though it by no means follows from such facts, that any charge which 
may be adduced against a clergyman of high repute, cannot possibly be true. 
In either case the law of evidence should be observed—ever presuming 
innocence—ever hoping that the matter may in some way be explained with- 
out violating candor,—ia consistency with the interests of truth and righteous- 
mess; and never condemning, save where the proof of guilt is at once 
palpable and complete. 
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preached for so many years, prepared for the pulpit; or, by what 
division of his time he was able to compass so many objects, and 
write so much for the press; nor have we any critical analysis, 
much less any specimen of his sermons, though it appears from 
the Memoir that they have passed through several editions. 

Whatever tends to illustrate habits of mind and modes of thought, 
to suggest a plan of efficient labor or of success in preaching, though 
not of general interest, cannot be without importance to any one 
who is studiously preparing for the gospel ministry. 

One preaches extemporaneously ; another reads, or memorizes, 
and his sermons may either be the rambling and superficial sug- 
gestions of the moment—mere extemporaneous writing—or the 
result of thoughts often revolved, closely connected, forcibly ex- 
pressed. ‘The mind of one seldom advances beyond its multiplied 
divisions and subdivisions, amid which it moves as in a beaten 
circuit; another, instinct with native energy, and regardless alike 
of formal arrangements and needless explanations, pursues its 
brilliant course to a grand and impressive conclusion. One is 
essentially reproductive in all its thoughts; another thinks for it- 
self—thinks deeply, moved by quenchless desires, inexpressible 
emotions. But whatever diversity of mental character may appear 
in the pulpit, the connection between early training and future stand- 
ing may be always traced : the importance of a right state of heart as 
well as of a disciplined intellect, to the best, the most effective style 
of preaching. Ina preacher, worthy of the name, it will always 
be found that the powers of the intellect are indissolubly inter- 
woven with both the moral sentiments and the religious affections. 
Hence, it has occurred to us, as the subject of this Memoir was 
pre-eminently a man of prayer, that a spirit of heartfelt piety must 
have breathed through all his sermons; that most of them might 
have been suggested during his hours of devout and meditative re- 
tirement ; and if it were so, it would have furnished us with an addi- 
tional exemplification of the truth of Luther’s well-known adage :— 
Bene orasse, est bene studuisse. 

We should like also to have seen, at the conclusion of the Me- 
moir, a chapter embracing the great outlines of his character, as 
illustrated by the habits and incidents of his life. A passing re- 
mark is not enough for the general reader; and when the incidents 
are recalled at the close in illustration of the various traits of cha- 
racter, they appear more as parts of a whole, and tend to produce 
a more decided and lasting impression. 

This, however, has been in a measure supplied by a letter from 
Dr. Proudfit’s son, which is inserted at length toward the close of 
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the volume—a most beautiful filial tribute—bearing the impress 
of classic culture and religious sensibility : and on account of this, 
Dr. Forsyth probably thought it unnecessary to enlarge. 

His own remarks, such as are scattered throughout the narrative, 
are pertinent and sensible,—evincing at once his correct apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Proudfit’s character, and his desire to promote sound 
views on various matters of importance to the church of Christ. 

We apprehend, therefore, that few can read this Memoir with- 
out profit; none, who enjoyed an acquaintance with Dr. Proudfit, 
without decided interest: and as there is no obtrusion of sectarian 
views, we can have no hesitation in recommending it to the perusal 
of all denominations. 

It is delightful to contemplate the life of one who, in his early 
freedom from sectarian biases, seems to have been in advance of 
his times; who could look beyond his own narrow pale and see in 
other evangelical communions the true followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who, amid circumstantial varieties, could discern and ap- 
preciate substantial unity ; who, amid denominational separations, 
could recognize, in simple, cordial love to Jesus, a bond of wide- 
spread spiritual union; who, without compromising truth and duty, 
could be charitable toward those who differed from him, and either 
invite them to his own, or unite with their communion; who, 
while aiming to do good himself, could rejoice in whatever good 
was instrumentally effected by others, and even especially plead 
with God for their success. ; 

Was this so? We have only to refer our readers to pages 53, 
93, and 137, among others; but more particularly to the eleventh 
resolution entered in his diary, to be satisfied that his was a truly 
catholic spirit. 


“That I will endeavor to remember in my spiritual exercises of 
meditation and prayer, ministers of the gospel, whatever may be their 
communion, or wherever their residence may be, because I know by 
experience that their work is an arduous one, their discouragements 
many, and in their fidelity the honor of Jesus, the success of the gos- 
pel, and the eternal welfare of souls, are deeply involved.”—P. 85. 


We have no recollection of having anywhere met with a similar 
resolution: it breathes a spirit of tender sympathy with all who are 
laboring in the common cause,—of unaffected concern for the honor 
of Christ and the good of souls. To our mind there is something 
inexpressibly touching in the reason assigned for this resolve; it 
tells us in a manner which cannot be mistaken, that 


‘* He is honest in the sacred cause!” 
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Indeed, there can be no surer criterion of a minister’s sincerity than 
a disposition to promote the.interests, and to rejoice in the success, 
of other laborers for Christ; and we regard it as one among the 
few favorable signs of the present, that there is a growing disposi- 
tion among the ministers of different evangelical denominations to 
unite in benevolent projects, to join together in holy prayer, and in 
occasional instances to exchange pulpits. 

This temper of heart in Dr. Proudfit, while it impelled him to 
devise ways and means for doing good, was strengthened by his 
unrestrained and cordial intercourse with others, and his active co- 
operation with different benevolent objects. 

He lived at the time of the commencement of the missionary 
effort in this country, together with the formation of the prominent 
benevolent societies. That he hailed them with joy, that he was 
among the first to unite for such purposes, might be readily in- 
ferred from his early solicitous regard for the religious welfare 
of those who, scattered throughout the land, were destitute of the 
means of grace. 

He who was moved to write tracts for the frontier settlements, 
and who could occasionally traverse the western wilds for the sake 
of preaching the gospel to a few scattered families, was not likely 
to stand aloof from a missionary society, or to look with the 
jealous eye of a high-church dignitary on the formation of a society 
for circulating the Word of life. Years before the date of those 
beautiful towns and villages which now attract the notice of the 
traveler as he pursues his rapid way to the west—before the woods 
were leveled, on the ground where now so many pastors resort in 
summer months for healthful recreation—the subject of this Memoir 
undertook his first missionary tour. 

it is such facts as these which give importance to the life of Dr. 
Proudfit, and must serve to identify his name not only with the 
leading benevolent objects of the day, but with the early history of 
northern New-York ; the history of that which pertains to churches 
and societies, and to the cause of education. 

He might not have created much excitement, or been greeted 
with those marks of popular favor which the modern system of 
newspaper puffing has-secured to not a few preachers; but by pur- 
suing his noiseless way, attending this or that meeting, this or that 
board either of education or of benevolent movement; now preach- 
ing to his own people, and then to those who seldom heard the 
message of salvation; now writing for publication, and then con- 
versing with this young man on the subject of religion, or assisting 
that one in his academical course ; and all this with uniform action 
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year after year; and at last living to see many of the youth of his 
flock occupying important posts both in the church and in the state— 
he became his country’s benefactor, and that in a higher sense than 
he who has merely warded off from her borders the prowling savage. 

When will the efforts of Christian ministers be justly appreciated? 
How different the state of this community, had it not been for those 
who left the mother country to preach the gospel in America! 
Bringing with them the resources of educated minds and the ener- 
gies of pure hearts, they denied themselves for the sake of truth 
and righteousness, and, dying as they lived, left their sons to exem- 
plify their principles and perpetuate their influence. 

For ourselves, we love to go back and retrace the course of the 
former generations of ministers in this country, no matter to what 
denomination they belonged. Whether they were settled preach- 
ers or itinerants, whether connected with a college or an academy ; 
each in their respective sphere exerted an influence which, though 
difficult to trace in every line, is not now unfelt. 

There is scarcely an institution for learning throughout the land 
which may not in its origin be directly or indirectly traced to the 
forecasting intellect and the patriotic promptings of some humble 
preacher of the cross; while the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion numbered from among the same class some of its most ardent 
supporters. ‘True religion is identified with the love of country; 
all that tends to render that country intelligent and virtuous, and by 
consequence permanently free and prosperous ; and who will say, 
that the prayers of our fathers have not been answered, as we think 
of the dangers which we have escaped, and of the advancement 
which we have made in all that constitutes the true glory of a 
people ? 

It is acommon impression, that the ministry of the present day is 
more oppressed by labor than in times past; but if there were then 
less to be done because there were few churches and few people, 
or, it may be, less demand on the ministry, let it be recollected 
that the ministers of the Word were few and far between; and 
therefore much devolved on each individual. 

We presume it was then, as it is now: there are drones now— 
men who rest content with a formal routine of duty, availing them- 
selves of every possible assistance and relief: there were such 
before ourtime. But there was then enough, and more than enough, 
to do, for any minister whose heart beat with anxiety for perishing 
souls, or who, foreseeing the destinies of this country, aimed to 
scatter wide the good seed of the Word. Such a one was Dr. 
Proudfit. 
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Perhaps few of us will be able to read his Memoir without the 
obtruding thought of many a misspent hour, or neglected opportu- 
nity of doing good. 

Whether we can form a correct estimate of any one from his diary, 
is a matter of doubt. Self-deception here is as possible, it may be 
as common, as in other things. On this account, as well as from its 
tendency to induce a morbid sensitiveness in relation to one’s per- 
sonal religion, diaries are thought by many to be a questionable 
means of promoting a sound and cheerful piety. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Proudfit’s diary seems to be exempt from the faults which have not 
unfrequently called forth the animadversions of the well-balanced 
Christian mind. It is full without tedious minuteness, and candid 
without exaggeration—a simple record of those various states of 
mind which have passed under the serious notice of every one’s 
consciousness, who realizes his own need of God’s grace, alike to 
his peace and his usefulness. Unless, however, the general tenor 
of a diary be supported, as in the present instance, by one’s daily 
walk and conversation, we are free to confess that we attach but 
little importance to it, when cited in evidence of superior piety. 

That Dr. Proudfit is also to be regarded as pre-eminently a man 
of prayer, on account of those peculiarities of manner to which the 
Memoir alludes, will not perhaps be admitted by all. As he wished 
to be left free himself, no onc who adopts a different mode should 
be condemned as devoid of a spirit of prayer. What in him was 
well received and rightly construed, might give offense or pre- 
clude confidence if adopted by others. Let it not be forgotten, 
that there is a great diversity of gifts, and that grace manifests 
itself not only in different degrees, but in different ways. 

Be this as it may: it will not be questioned that Dr. Proudfit 
was a truly pious and devoted minister of the gospel. That he 
could have been such without perseverance in prayer, no Christian 
will assert; that he was, is evident not merely from the results of 
a ministry which witnessed so many accessions to his church, and 
such a number raised up to preach that gospel which in youth they 
had been led to embrace through his instrumentality,—for one may 
be faithful, and yet not always witness any immediate fruits from his 
labors ; but from the manner in which he addressed himself to pas- 
toral duty, his desire not only to embrace opportunities but to seize 
possibilities, his tender watchfulness over the young—aiming to 
endear them to himself that his instructions might have the more 
influence—his endeavors to reclaim or discipline the erring, his 
efforts to teach his people through the press as well as the pulpit, 
his sympathy with the afflicted, his compassion for the poor and 
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the ignorant, his concern for his pulpit whenever he was obliged 
to officiate elsewhere ; and though last not least, his remembrance 
of his people in his prayers and in his letters whenever he was 
absent, though only for a short time. 

That his first published sermon was on “ Family Religion,” is 
to our mind a significant circumstance. It speaks to us of one 
who was not only intent on doing good, but desirous of laying the 
foundations of deep and permanent usefulness. If religion be not 
exemplified in the family relation, can there be piety in the church? 
And unless a minister regulate his own household, unless all his 
words and actions, his temper there, his influence over the inmates 
of his dwelling, be in accordance with his profession and the spirit 
of his sacred office, must not he himself be destitute of the grace 
of God? 

If the subject of this Memoir gave evidence that he was consci- 
entious in his pastoral charge, it is equally clear that he was con- 
sistent and exemplary in his family. It is as a Christian parent, 
not less than as a Christian minister, that he appears to us in so 
favorable a light. Whata blessed inheritance !—the blending teach- 
ings and example, the counsels and prayers, of a Christian parent ! 

Were it consistent with our limits we should enlarge on this 
point: so deep is our conviction that domestic piety is the truest 
exponent of a minister’s sincerity; and that, were Christian duty 
more generally observed in families, religion in churches would be 
in a more flourishing state. We care not how eloquently one may 
preach ; we want to know what he is when retired from the gaze 
of the world: how he may pray in public, if the influence of his 
domestic example be not favorable to religion. 

There is, therefore, many a useful lesson to be gathered from 
this Memoir. He who is doubtful of his own spiritual state, may 
see in the experience of a man of God the same hopes and fears, 
the same joys and sorrows. He who is environed by dangers, 
threatened with evils, may be reminded of the Christian’s resource. 
He who is surrounded by enemies, may enjoy peace of mind by 
imitating the manner in which a Christian should ever view and 
receive ill treatment.—P. 182. 

The minister of the gospel may be encouraged by such recorded 
incidents as go to show that God is often better than our unbe- 
lieving fears—that good is often done when none was anticipated ; 
or, if dissatisfied with his retired field of labor, may see the evi- 
dence that a rural settlement, however small, is no obstacle to wide- 
spread, permanent usefulness. 

The private Christian, too, may be led to appreciate more highly 
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the work and the character of a faithful pastor. Even the world- 
ling, could he be induced to read it, might be constrained to say, 
“Truly there is a reality in religion—these men watch for souls as 
they who must give account.” 

Dr. Proudfit lived to a good old age ; and it is pleasing to reflect 
that as his natural strength did not abate, neither did his love grow 
cold. As in the early days of his ministry, so in the latter days of 
his life, he was the same spiritually-minded man. 

What an encouragement this! and how does it tend to invigorate 
our faith to see one, through all toils and trials, all temptations and 
discouragements, holding on to the good profession which he made 
before many witnesses; still adhering to the principles and grasping 
the promises of that gospel which he had so often preached,—in 
the close of a long life, adoring in deeper strains of praise the pro- 
tecting goodness and redeeming grace of God, praying with only 
the deeper earnestness for larger measures of a sanctifying spirit; 
and while looking with a steadier gaze toward heaven, still mindful 
of the interests of Zion, still seeking the salvation of the lost,— 
breathing sentiments of expansive benevolence, and active to the 
last in every good word and work! 

How different our feelings when the bright and shining light 
sets in darkness; or when the young minister of growing usefulness 
becomes careless, or by some false step counteracts the influence 
of former Cays, destroys his character and wounds the cause! Ah! 
when a minister does what in his youth he denounced—becomes 
the very character against which he was wont to warn the people 
of his charge—if it be not enough to destroy our confidence in any 
man’s sincerity or to humble ourselves, surely there can be no more 
appalling illustration of the depravity and deceitfulness of the 
human heart. ‘Too many instances have there been of these sad 
changes in the character and standing of ministers of the gospel, 
and some of late,—enough to clothe the ministry in sackcloth, if not 
to stagger the faith of the faithful; but were the instances multi- 
plied, whatever their tendency, it would be more than counteracted, 
we apprehend, by the contemplation of one such life as is set 
forth in this Memoir :—there is a reality in religious experience. 
Though some may be chargeable with hypocrisy or with apostasy, 
here and there is one whose life gives evidence of his faith. ‘‘ The 
path of the just is as a shining light, shining more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 


“* He taught us how to live, and ah! how high, 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die!” 
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Thus have we followed Dr. Forsyth in his interesting narration 
of the life of this good man; seen him in the days of his studious 
application and growing preparation for the gospel ministry ; seen 
him in the pulpit, in the social meeting, in the midst of his loving 
family, in his self-denying journeys, amid his various labors of love; 
marked what he was, and how he thought and felt in the secrecy 
of his retirement; and at last, when he was probably unfitted for 
regular pulpit duty by increasing years, exerting himself in every 
appropriate way for the cause of the Bible and of missions,—in an 
especial manner for the cause of colonizing and Christianizing 


Africa. 
Let us now accompany him, as he goes for the last time to that 


spot so sacred in his memory, where for forty years he had de- 
clared the everlasting gospel. How appropriate his reflections ! 


‘“‘T have the prospect of preaching to-morrow to this dear people, to 
whom I long sustained the relation of a spiritual overseer in the Lord, 
and upon a retrospective view of days which are past, how much do I 
recollect which may call forth the language of thanksgiving, and how 
much to humble me in my Master’s presence! How little, compara- 
tively, did I feel the awful responsibility of the trust! How rarely, in 
addressing them from the pulpit, did I realize as I ought that each 
hearer was an immortal being, and must soon, very soon occupy either 
a mansion in heaven, with angels and the spirits of just men made 
perfect, where there is fullness of joy, or be tormented in hell without 
abatement or end! How often—to my shame be it acknowledged— 
have I preached my own insignificant self rather than Him whom the 
hosts of heaven admire, and who is the only hope of the perishing sin- 
ner—seeking their momentary applause rather than their souls’ ever- 
lasting salvation! ‘Thou wouldst have been just, insulted Saviour, in 
confounding me before them for such daring presumption ; but, having 
obtained mercy, I faint not, and am yet honored to appear as thine am- 
bassador, and have the prospect of proclaiming to them once more thine 
own unsearchable riches. Wilt thou condescend, blessed Master, to 
aid me on the present occasion? O, for thy Spirit to shed light upon 
my understanding, which must otherwise remain dark, and with his 
influences to enliven and expand a heart contracted and cold! O, for 
the tongue of the learned, that I may speak a word in season to all who 
attend! Often, often have I felt thy power and seen thy glory within 
those sacred walls which I expect to enter on the ensuing sabbath ; 
often have I there experienced a degree of delight in proclaiming thy 
message which I have not language to express, and which, during the 
lapse of eternal ages, cannot be forgotten. Thou art still the same; 
thy power is the same to support, thy fullness to replenish an empty 
earthen vessel ; thy mercy is the same to pardon every imperfection ; 
and thy faithfulness to accomplish every promise in me, and by me, 
and for me. In this I rejoice, that thou art the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, pp. 295-297. 
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And now his end approaches: what his feelings were in review- 
ing life, and in looking forward to the endless future, may be 
gathered from the following extract, which, without comment, we 
submit to our readers’ reflections :— 


“T have now advanced nearly four years beyond the prescribed pe- 
riod of human life. I am therefore forewarned by the purpose of God, 
and the natural course of things, that I must shortly be called to leave 
time for eternity. How solemn is the prospect of retiring from a world 
which I have so long inhabited, and in which I have seen so much to 
excite my admiration of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Crea- 

-tor! How often have I been led to admire his bounty in the almost 
infinite variety of the productions of this world, some of them more 
substantial and necessary, others more delicate, designed, apparently, 
to gratify our taste! In the contemplation of this variety, often have I 
been led to exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all.’ 

‘“‘ But in retiring from this world, where there is so much to awaken 
our admiration, the eye of faith can look forward to scenes still brighter 
and more glorious, to new heavens and a new earth; and if in this 
world there is so much to fill us with adoring thoughts of God, how 
magnificent beyond conception must heaven be, where he dwells in 
light, where Jesus sits effulgent in the midst of the throne; but how 
little do we know of the mode of our future existence; in what pro- 
vince of the divine dominions the New Jerusalem is established ; what 
are the exercises and joys of the redeemed; in what manner are they 
admitted to fellowship with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; 
what is implied in seeing God face to face, and knowing even as we 
are known; in what way shall spirit commune with kindred spirit 
during the space which intervenes until the resurrection of the body ; 
what are we to understand by bodies, powerful, spiritual, incorruptible, 
glorious, which shall hunger no more nor thirst any more, capable of 
serving God night and day! 

‘* Little as is now known of these things, in the ordinary course of 
nature they must soon, very soon be realized by me; and in taking a 
retrospective view of my journey through life, who of the human family 
is more indebted than myself to a forbearing, forgiving, beneficent God? 
Truly goodness and mercy have followed me so far in every step through 
the wilderness. I have been favored with an exemption from torturing 
pain and loathsome disease, with a competency of temporal blessings, 
and an unusual measure of health to enjoy them. I have also been 
favored with the affections of a large circle of friends, and with the 
confidence of a church to which I ministered for more than forty years ; 
and by offices of a more general nature I have had opportunities of ex- 
tending my acquaintance with many thousands in various parts of our 
country, and of every Christian name, with whom I hope to be asso- 
ciated for ever in the kingdom of our common Father; and although far 
advanced in years, I am scarcely sensible of the infirmities common to 
persons of my age. I enjoy the various senses of the body unimpaired, 

the exercise of memory, and of other powers of the mind. 
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«“ Amid favors thus multiplied, I have only to complain of myself, 
of my ingratitude for mercies innumerable ; of opportunities lost, which 
might have been improved in doing good or receiving good; of indo- 


lence and insincerity in the service of my Master and of my genera- . 


tion; of the inconsiderable advancement in spiritual wisdom, in faith, 
love, and all the other graces of the divine life. For all these trans- 
gressions, for my omissions of duty required, for my commission of sins 
forbidden, I humble myself this moment before a holy God.”—Memorr, 
pp. 304-307. 


If a man who thus preached and wrote, thus lived and died, whose 
memory is enshrined in the hearts alike of his family and his flock, 
and to whose successful efforts in their behalf various benevolent 
societies have paid a just tribute, were not a true minister of Christ 
—though Prelacy might not have recognized him—where shall we 
find one? 

If the gospel of Christ, whose doctrines he believed, and on whose 
promises he relied ; whose discoveries of love and mercy opened 
his eye to behold God in his works, and moved his heart to retrace 
the image of God in his fallen creatures; whose spirit shed a hal- 
lowed influence over the intercourse of his daily life, and poured a 
flood of glory around his dying pillow,—if this gospel be not true, 
worthy our warmest appreciation and self-renouncing efforts to ex- 
tend and perpetuate its blessings, what can be true; or, amid all 
earth-born interests, worthy a moment’s thought ? 





Art. III.—A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, adapted to North America; with a View to the 
Improvement of Country Residences: comprising Historical 
Notices and General Principles of the Art, Directions for laying 
out Grounds and arranging Plantations, the Description and 
Cultivation of Hardy Trees, Decorative Accompaniments to the 
House and Grounds, the Formation of Pieces of Artificial 
Water, Flower Gardens, §-c. With Remarks on Rural Archi- 
tecture. Second edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. 
By A. J. Downtne, Author of Designs for Cottage Residences, 
&c. Pp. 497,8vo. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1844. 


Tue natural course of things is from the physical to the intel- 
lectual. Man first appears as a physical organization; his first 
wants are corporeal, and his first impressions and ideas are received 
from external objects. But in due time appears also the intellectual. 
Vou. VI.—24 
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Impressions from external objects are not passively received merely, 
as they are by the brute. On the contrary, they give rise to certain 
mental phenomena, and receive various accessions and modifica- 
tions from the inherent power and spontaneous activity of the soul. 
With the awakening of the internal faculties, man becomes con- 
scious of a new class of wants and aptitudes. The mind has its 
necessities and demands, which are not less imperative in their 
way than those of the body. It requires knowledge to satisfy its 
curiosity, and appropriate objects to gratify its sensibilities. 

Among the various susceptibilities of our nature, and not the 
least interesting and important of them, is taste, or a power to per- 
ceive and delight in the beautiful. The manifestation of this im- 
pulse is very early in the history of the mental development, and 
so universal, that every one must be conscious of its operation 
within himself. The child shows it in preferring certain colors, 
sounds, and forms, before others. It is seen in the rudest state of 
uncivilized life. ‘The savage must not only be warmly clad ; his 
clothing must be attractive to the eye. It is not sufficient that his 
war-club and paddle should be strong and serviceable; they must 
also be ornamented. In civilized life, buildings of the simplest 
form satisfy the first demands; but as the means of comfort multi- 
ply, they are constructed with some regard to beauty, until at length 
architectural embellishment becomes a regular and systematic 
branch of study. Hence, we perceive that zxsthetics, or the sci- 
ence of beauty, embracing all the principles applicable to the fine 
arts, as well as those pertaining to the works of nature, and to the 
departments of mind and morals, has its foundation in man’s primi- 
tive constitution. 

In entering upon the field of literature belonging to the domain 
of taste, it would be agreeable to our own feelings to make some 
remarks on the connection between taste and morals, and on the rela- 
tion between esthetics and Christianity. But this, our limits do not 
permit. We may, however, lay down a few principles very briefly, 
as an appropriate introduction to what may follow. 

We have already seen that the mind has its demands, its im- 
pulses, or whatever else you please to call them, as well as the 
body. Nor do we see any reason why its intimations are not as 
clear, and, at least, quite as authoritative, as those of the other. 
If the inclination for food intimates a law of the physical constitu- 
tion, certainly our inclination for the beautiful as clearly intimates 
a law of our mental constitution. And if our preference for one 
kind of food before another is a reason, if there be no stronger to 
the contrary, why we should eat it, so our preference for certain 
24* 
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sights or sounds is, to the same extent, a reason why we should 
enjoy them. If we pay something more for agreeable objects of 
the physical taste, I do not see why we should not do so for agree- 
able objects of intellectual taste. Certainly the latter is not less 
dignified than the former; nor is it more healthful or more virtuous 
to pay for the gratification of the bodily senses, than to pay for the 
gratification of the mental aptitudes. 

But if we regard the human constitution as the product of divine 
wisdom and goodness, and then see how God has made the world 
without correspond to the world within us; if we see how each 
internal impulse points to some fitting external object, it cannot be 
doubted that taste is intended by the all-wise Creator for some 
beneficent and useful end. He that denies the lawfulness of in- 
dulging in the pleasures of taste, presents the divine Being in the 
light of a capricious tyrant. He tells us, in effect, that man, though 
endowed with such a capacity, and placed in the midst of such 
scenes of beauty as this world affords, is still under the ban of the 
Almighty if he throw open his senses to catch the harmony which 
everywhere breathes and floats around him. This, indeed, were 
a libel on the Creator ! 

There is this further analogy between the mental taste and the 
corporeal ; they are both, when inordinately indulged, the frequent 
occasion of vice. Indulged beyond due bounds, they corrupt the 
heart, consume an undue portion of wealth, cripple our charities, 
enervate the mind, and produce luxury, idleness, and dissipation. 


‘This, to be sure, is a hard catalogue. But it is as strong against 


eating, as against seeing and hearing, what pleases us. But it all 
teaches us, that it is not the use, but the abuse, of our faculties, 
that does the mischief. It is not in the indulgence, but in the 
inordinate or incorrect indulgence, that the crime consists. Let, 
therefore, the sound moralist strive, by ascertaining the laws of our 
constitution and the relation our faculties sustain to each other, to 
restrict each to its own appropriate sphere, and to define the limits 
within which each may be properly indulged. In this way he will 
render most service to mankind and to sound morality, while he 
will, likewise, honor his Creator by showing the benevolence and 
harmony of his workmanship in the department of morals, as well 
as in that of external nature. 

The most common objections to the indulgence of taste are two, 
viz., that it tends to sensualize the mind, and consume an unrea- 
sonable portion of wealth. We grant that there is weight in the 
argument; and yet taste will be indulged. To prevent it is im- 
possible ; and I cannot but add that it were foolish to prevent it, if 
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it were possible. We might as well think to blot all beauty out of 
creation, and erase a large portion of the human sensibilities. But 
since we cannot and ought not to prevent the gratification of taste, 
it becomes very desirable to direct the faculty to the most suitable 
objects, and show how it may be indulged most virtugusly and 
beneficially. And I cannot but think that he who can help to bring 
into requisition the least objectionable and most improving objects 
of esthetic gratification ; he that shall serve to bring into contempt 
the most frivolous, extravagant, and demoralizing tastes, and sub- 
stitute such as answer the purposes obviously intended by the Cre- 
ator in this part of our constitution, deserves, at least, to rank with 
him “ who makes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before.” 

Now of all the modes of gratifying the taste, there is no one less 
objectionable on the score of moral influence, or from politico- 
economic considerations, than the one we propose to consider in 
this essay. Gardening is a department of the fine arts, so pure, so 
innocent, so simple, and so natural, that it affords very little oppor- 
tunity for any corruption of the heart. Then its influence is so 
soothing, the scenes it presents so chastening to the mind, it is such 
a source of natural, gentle, elevating, and improving thoughts ; the 
emotions it excites are so genial and tranquilizing, and possess so 
little of ardent or strong excitement, that little apprehension of evil 
from it need be entertained. And, withal, a moderate attention to 
its cultivation requires no great outlay of capital. A little ground, 
a little skill and taste, some time and healthful labor, or rather 
genial recreation, are all that are requisite to secure a large amount 
of gratification. Far different is it in these respects with the sister 
arts. Poetry and music, though not necessarily vicious, may much 
more readily be made productive of vicious thoughts and emotions. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture, are very expensive, and not 
likely soon to attain to any high degree of excellence in a country 
where property is not entailed, and where there are but few over- 
grown estates. Besides, all the other fine arts we have named, 
except architecture, are more selfish in their character. They are 
shut out from the public eye, and serve to gratify the proprietor 
only, and a few chosen friends. But gardening is more diffusive 
in its influence. The public can enjoy it. The humblest and 
poorest man, if he have a virtuous and contented heart, can delight 
in the beautiful scenery which taste may throw around a rich man’s 
dwelling. And it is among the great recommendations of this art, 
that, more than any other, it enables men of taste and moderate pos- 
sessions, by multiplying and diffusing agreeable emotions through 
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objects the most simple, natural, and innocent, to increase the gene- 
ral happiness around them, and throw a refining influence over the 
sentiments and manners of their neighborhoods. ! 

Entertaining these views, we hailed with great satisfaction 
the publication of Mr. Downing’s work, the title of which is pre- 
fixed to this article. It appeared just at the right juncture. For 
years there had been a growing attention to this subject in the 
country; but for the want of any just standards of judgment, it had 
resulted, with some pleasing exceptions, only in the production of 
expensive incongruities and ridiculous extravagances. Mr. Dow- 
ning’s work came just at the right season to direct and form the 
public mind, and furnish correct models to those who needed them. 
Already it has had an extensive influence. One sees everywhere 
throughout the land a great improvement in the construction of 
private residences, and in the disposition and embellishment of the 
grounds about them. 

Mr. Downing’s book is so well known, and so generally appre- 
ciated, as to supersede the necessity of any minute examination of 
its claims. It has been justly pronounced Tue Boox on this sub- 
ject; and no doubt it will long be referred to as a standard in re- 
gard to rural embellishment. The design of this article, therefore, 
shall not be to introduce to the reader the work itself, so much as 
the subject on which it treats. Should we succeed in awakening 
in his mind a desire to learn more in regard to it, we can assure 
him that he will find nothing in our country, or indeed in any other, 
better adapted to his wants than Mr. Downing’s work. But let him 


_ be sure to inquire for the second edition, which possesses numerous 


and important advantages over the first. 

Landscape or ornamental gardening may be considered the 
youngest daughter of taste; for it is only recently that it has as- 
pired to a place among the fine arts. By the ancients, we do not 
perceive that any systematic attention was paid to it. it had no 
professors, there were no treatises on the subject, and there appear 
to have been, so far as we have been able to discover, no regularly 
digested rules or method of procedure. That there were gardens, 
however, in the ancient world, does not admit a doubt. There 
were, for instance, the hanging or terrace gardens of Babylon, built 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and celebrated both in profane and sacred 
history. His wife, Amytis, born in Media, a hilly country, pined 
among the dull plains of Babylon, and for her gratification these 
famous gardens were constructed. They covered an area of four 
hundred feet square, and were carried on terraces, rising tier above 
tier, to an elevation equal to the city walls. The structure was 
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vast, and made at immense expense; but was not at all conforma- 
ble to our modern ideas of a garden. We find mention made also 
of the gardens of Tissaphernes and Artaxerxes, but the notice is 
too brief to afford any clear idea of their character. Of gardening, 
also, among the Greeks we have no satisfactory accounts. His- 
tory tells of their poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture ; but 
no such descriptions are given of their gardens as would lead us 
to suppose that they ranked this branch of the arts with the others, 
or that they formed any adequate conception of its capabilities. 
The garden of Alcinous, described by Homer, is more creditable 
to the powers of the poet than to the state of the art. It was little 
more than an orchard and vineyard, with some rude attempts at 
embellishment. The whole covered no more than four acres—rather 
a paltry area for royal pleasure-grounds, to be graced, moreover, by 
the lays of the prince of song. In a later period of her history we 
read something of the gardens of Plato and Epicurus; while we 
know that the Athenians were fond of flowers, and had baskets of 
them daily exposed for sale in the markets. But for all this, gar- 
dening seems to have made no great figure among them, or, at least, 
was far from holding the position which it does at present. 

Rome, in the unsettled and troublous periods of her history, had 
but little leisure for rural embellishments ; and gardening, at least 
as a science, does not appear to have been understood or appre- 
ciated. We read, indeed, of the gardens of the magnificent Lucul- 
lus, and no doubt most of the wealthy and luxurious Romans had 
ornamental grounds about their elegant villas. But it is remark- 
able that when the bard of Mantua, at the request of his patron, 
Mecenas, wrote a poem professedly on rural affairs, in which he 
discusses various subjects relating to fruits, trees, and vegetables, 
yet he says nothing of gardening for ornamental purposes. He 
seems, too, to have felt that his subject, or at least some portions 
of it, had scarcely dignity enough or sufficiently close affinity with 
the imagination to furnish a theme for a poet, and that a special 
effort was necessary to elevate his topic to the demands of his muse. 
Such is his language,— 

“ Nec sum animi dubius verbis ea vincere magnum 
Quam sit, et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem. 
Sed me Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor: juvat ire jugis, qué nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo.” 


Or, to use the elegant translation of Sotheby,— 


‘TI, conscious of the toil, will strive to raise 
The lowly theme, and grace with labor’d lays ; 
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Train’d by sweet love, o’er unfrequented heights 
Where no smooth trace to Castaly invites, 

I pierce the wild by mortal foot untrod, 

And lonely commune with the Aonian god.” 


To those who are curious in such matters, it would be interest- 
ing to know what was the style of gardening that prevailed among 
the wealthy and luxurious Romans. Fortunately for such, one 
description, and I believe only one, we have, sufficiently minute to 
afford us much satisfaction. It is from the elegant pen of the 
younger Pliny, and is a description of his Tuscan villa. He de- 
scribes very minutely his house, with its portico, in front of which 
is a terrace embellished with various figures. He tells us of the 
walk or ambulatio, inclosed with tonsile or clipped evergreens ; and 
of the gestatio, ornamented in the middle with box, cut into num- 
berless figures, together with a plantation of shrubs prevented by 
the shears from running too high. Afterward, coming to the gar- 
den proper, he proceeds :—“ You enter a straight walk which breaks 
out into a variety of others, divided off by box-hedges. In one place 
you have a little meadow, in another the box is cut into a thousand 
different forms ; sometimes into letters expressing the name of the 
master; sometimes that of the artificer; while here and there little 
obelisks arise intermixed alternately with fruit-trees: when, on 
a sudden, in the midst of this elegant regularity, you are surprised 
with an imitation of the negligent. beauties of rural nature; in the 
centre of which lies a spot surrounded with dwarf plane-trees. 
Beyond these is a walk interspersed with the smooth and twining 


‘acanthus, where the trees are also cut into a variety of names and 


shapes. At the upper end is an alcove of white marble shaded 
with vines, supported by four small Carystian pillars. From this 
bench the water, gushing through several little pipes, as if it were 
pressed out by the weight of the persons who repose themselves 
upon it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, from whence it is re- 
ceived into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully contrived that 
it is always full without ever overflowing.” Here the elegant owner 
used to sup with his friends, using this basin for a table, placing 
the larger dishes round the margin, and allowing the smaller ones 
to float about on the surface of the water in the shape of little ves- 
sels and water fowl. ‘‘ Corresponding to this is a fountain, which is 
incessantly emptying and filling; for the water, which it throws 
up to a great height, falling back again into it, is by means of two 
openings returned as fast as it is received. Fronting the alcove, 
(and which reflects as great an ornament to it as it borrows from 
i,) stands a summer-house of exquisite marble, whose doors project 
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and open into a green inclosure ; as from its upper and lower win- 
dows the eye is presented with a variety of different verdures. Next 
to this is a little private closet, (which, though it seems distinct, may 
be laid into the same room, ) furnished with a couch; and notwith- 
standing it has windows on every side, yet it enjoys a very agree- 
able gloominess, by means of a spreading vine which climbs to the 
top and entirely overshades it. Here you may lie and fancy your- 
self in a wood, with this difference only, that you are not exposed 
to the weather: in this place, also, a fountain rises and instantly 
disappears : in different quarters are disposed marble seats, which 
serve, as well as the summer-house, as so many reliefs after one is 
wearied with walking. Near each seat is a little fountain; and 
throughout the whole hippodrome several small rills run murmur- 
ing along, wheresoever the hand of art thought proper to conduct 
them, watering here and there different spots of verdure, and in 
their progress refreshing the whole.” 

Such is Pliny’s description of the gardens of his Tuscan villa. 
Who, then, will say that the Romans knew nothing of ornamental 
pleasure-grounds? Those, therefore, who argue from Virgil’s si- 
lence on this subject, that ornamental gardening was unknown in 
his day, should remember that his subject necessarily led him in a 
different direction. ‘The design of the Georgics was to draw the 
attention of the public to the cultivation and improvement of the 
soil, which, during the civil wars, had been so much neglected that 
there was a scarcity of even the necessaries of life. And his suc- 
cess was marvelous. The charms of elegant verse were lent to 
cheer the tiller’s toil; husbandry was celebrated by the muses, a new 
interest invested the labors of the field, and the husbandman felt 
his labor lightened, and his heart cheered by the dignity and eleva- 
tion given to his employment. And as with alacrity he pursued 
his cheerful toil, hill and valley bore testimony to the efficacy of 
the poet’s lays, and poured in rich profusion their treasures for the 
support and comfort of human life-——But we must return to our 
topic of landscape gardening. 

The garden which Pliny has described to us may be regarded 
as a fair specimen of the art as it existed from his time, through 
the middle ages, down to the period whence we may date the be- 
ginning of the modern style, and when, from a new art, it assumed 
the character of a science, and took its rank with sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. It may not, then, be uninteresting to look for 
a moment at the prevailing characteristics of the art as it then ex- 
isted. It is now denominated the geometrical style, from the pre- 
ference which was shown for uniformity and regularity in its plans 
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and figures. Its walks were generally straight, and, instead of de- 
scribing curves, usually crossed or intersected each other at right 
angles. The beds and grass-plots were square, diamond, or heart- 
shaped; sometimes, however, they were laid off in fantastical figures, 
as in the form of a man, with trunk, head, and limbs, all regularly 
figuring in earth and grass. The trees were planted in straight 
rows, set uniformly vis a vis, nodding one at another as stiff and 
formal as the lords and ladies in waiting on a levee day or a queen’s 
drawing-room, regularly prinked up with buckram, starch, and 
whalebone. There was a special fondness for evergreens that 
“bore the shears well,” and which could therefore be clipped and 
trimmed into all sorts of fantastic shapes,—peacocks, monkeys, and 
men. Of these there was a great profusion in the garden of Pliny, 
who dwells with especial delight on his tonsile hedges and topiary 
work, as it was called. Fountains were in great requisition, and 
in themselves were delightful enough; but then they must always 
imbody some petty conceit or frivolous device—something as far 
as possible unlike anything seen in nature. Thus there must be 
a dolphin, with a boy on its back, who spouts the water from his 
mouth ; or a nymph with a swan upon her shoulder shooting up the 
water above her head, which returned upon her in a perpetual driz- 
zle. Lions, dragons, and hippogriffs were favorite devices for this 
purpose, all pouring out incessant streams of water from their 
mouths. The same artificial taste prevailed in the arrangement 
and dispositon of shrubbery. The milder and more soothing emo- 
tions were not much called out; and surprise, wonder, and noisy 


-merriment were the principal effects produced. In those days it 


was not uncommon to plant trees and shrubbery so as to form a 
labyrinth, which exercised one’s curiosity, ingenuity, and patience, 
in threading one’s way through its perplexed and multifarious 
windings. 

Such is the character of the old gardens, some of which still re- 
main in the different countries of Europe. Of these the garden of 
Versailles in Paris is on the most gigantic scale. ‘'wo hundred 
acres of ground and two hundred millions of francs were placed 
by Louis XIV. in the hands of his artist, Le Notre, for the con- 
struction of this celebrated garden. Here we have the geometrical 
style in magnificent proportions. Here, says a writer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly,* ‘was the well-known labyrinth, not such a maze as 
is really the source of much idle amusement at Hampton Court, 
but a mere ravel of interminable walks, closely fenced in with high 


* For June, 1842, p. 110 of the American reprint. 
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hedges, in which thirty-nine of A’sop’s Fables were represented 
by painted copper figures of birds and beasts, each group connected 
with a separate fountain, and all spouting water out of their mouths. 
A more dull, fatuitous notion, it never entered into the mind of 
bloated extravagance to conceive.” Here, too, were groups of jets 
@éau, so contrived as to imitate a grove of trees. ‘These fountains 
“‘ are stated to have been played only seven or eight times a year, at 
an expense of ten thousand francs, or two thousand dollars, an hour.” 
The same puerile conceit found its imitators among the English. 
We have all heard of Chatsworth, the splendid seat of the duke 
of Devonshire. One of the marvels of this magnificent domain 
was a copper-tree, every limb and branch of which was a pipe for 
the conveyance of water, so contrived that they could be made to 
play in an instant, by means of a secret spring or stop-cock. A 
favorite amusement was, when visitors passed under the magical 
tree, to douse them, especially the ladies, with an unexpected 
shower. However, this most ungallant, and withal silly contrivance 
has been abolished by the hand of modern taste ; and Chatsworth 
now glories in a conservatory of glass, through which its princely 
owner, it is said, can drive a coach and four. ; 

We feel some inclination in this place, before we pass on to 
notice the dawn of the new era, to spend a few moments in ex- 
plaining the origin of the geometric style of gardening. We are 
aware, however, of the danger of trespassing on the time and 
patience of our readers, and our remarks shall be brief. In that 
period of the world when the science of international law was un- 
known, when might made right, and appeals to the sword were the 
only way of settling international questions, and when war was at 
once the business and amusement of nations,—of course there 
could be little inducement to expend much attention or wealth on 
the embellishment of the ground. This was the age of nothing 
but municipal civilization, or civic refinement. Taste and wealth 
were confined to towns and cities, glad to retreat within walls and 
moats for security against sudden irruptions by hostile bands. 
Such was the case also with our British ancestors. When the 
principles of government were yet unsettled, and every man carried 
the law on the point of his spear or edge of his sword, the feudal 
lord ensconced himself with his retainers in his stronghold, shut 
in by moat and drawbridge, and secured by warder and portcullis. 
In such a state of society there was little opportunity or induce- 
ment to cultivate elegant gardening, and money would have been 
thrown away in beautifying a landscape. All the land they could 
bring under this sort of cultivation was inclosed within the walls 
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of their castles, many of whose quadrangular courts were partly 
appropriated to flower-beds, separated by graveled or paved walks, 
and planted with trees and ornamental shrubs. Here then we see 
the origin of the geometric style. How should they arrange their 
small plots of ground but in geometric figures? And it was most 
natural that their quadrangular courts, surrounded by high walls, 
should suggest straight walks crossing at right angles. But the 
times at length became more peaceful. Human life and property 
were made secure. The power of law went forth in its might and 
majesty to restrain the spirit of the nobles, and to put the weak on 
a par with the strong. Manufactures and commerce began to 
flourish ; and with these arose an important class of middlemen, 
scarcely known in the feudal times. Wealth, taste, and elegance, 
found their way among the people, and were no longer confined to 
palaces and baronial castles. And as these were diffused through 
the community, then commenced attention to rural elegance, and 
the cottage orné and the landscape garden arose to cheer the heart 
and glad the eye. But still as the castle of the noble was the beau 
ideal of taste and elegance, it is no wonder that the middleman 
should copy in his cottage garden the model of the baron’s court- 
yard; nor is it any wonder that when the baron put his garden out- 
side his walls, he should follow his old models, while he merely 
enlarged the size. Such, then, I suppose, is the philosophy of the 
geometric style of gardening. 

But, besides this, another reason may be assigned. It requires 
very little taste or discrimination to appreciate artificial and regular 
figures, and expensive decoration. Scenery, such as nature never 
produces, bears evident marks of the hand of art. In proportion 
as it recedes from nature, it is supposed to exhibit the triumph 
of ingenuity and human power, as well as indicate the outlay of 
wealth. In a rude state of society, moreover, the obstreperous 
emotions prevail over the more gentle. To all these causes may 
be assigned a preference for uniform and geometric figures, long 
rows of trees, straight walks, artificial looking beds, strait, smooth, 
lazy looking streams of water ; all mingled with unexpected grot- 
toes, statues, urns, and vases, with an abundance of topiary work. 
On the other hand, nature, to ordinary eyes, looks common and 
unimpressive. A tree of a natural shape exhibits no art, and 
excites no surprise: a copse, a thicket, a natural waterfall, bear 
no marks of expense or of ingenuity. But to see and feel the 
real beauty of natural objects require a higher development of 
taste. It is not every one that can appreciate harmony and con- 
gruity, or discern the value of shading and grouping, or understand 
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the difference in the character of trees or foliage. ‘‘ Men of refined 
sensibilities,” says our author, ‘‘ perceive that besides mere beauty 
of Form, natural objects have another and a much higher kind of 
beauty, namely, that of expression.” The former is more obvious, 
and the latter more recondite, and requiring greater mental develop- 
ment to perceive it, it is not duly appreciated except in a more 
advanced state of refinement. 

England is the nation that first broke over the trammels of the 
ancient school, and struck out a new and adventurous path in this 
delightful art. Glimpses of the natural style were gained by several 
minds before any well-developed system appeared. The first who 
seems to have perceived the superiority of the natural over the 
geometric or ancient style was Milton, whose description of the 
garden of Eden shows the beauty and truthfulness cf his concep- 
tion. Next to him was Lord Bacon, whose leaning indeed was 
decidedly to the old style, yet with some perception of its incon- 
gruities. One expression we quote for its oddness: “ As for the 
making of knots, or figures, with diverse colored earths, that they 
may lie under the windows of the house on that side on which the 
garden stands, they be but toys: you may see as good sights many 
times in tarts.” Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, attacked very 
vigorously the old school, and made a bold push for a better theory. 
“Our British gardens,” he says, speaking of the Chinese, and 
recommending their more free and natural manner, “Our British 
gardens, on the contrary, instead of humoring nature, love to de- 
viate from it as much as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, 
and pyramids. We see the marks of the scissors on every 
plant and bush. I do not know whether I am singular in my 
opinion, but, for my own part, I would rather look upon a tree in 
all its luxuriance and diffusion of boughs and branches, than when 
it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and cannot 
but fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful 
than all the little labyrinths of the most finished parterre.” He 
also recommends throwing a whole estate into a kind of garden, 
by a judicious distribution of arable and wood land, pasture and 
grain field, upland and lawn, interspersed with plantations, in such 
a manner as to turn at once to the profit and pleasure of the owner. 
This idea has, to a great extent, been carried out by the large 
landed proprietors in many parts of the British Isles. 

To that of Addison we may add here the name of Alexander 
Pope, for they took substantially the same views of gardening, and 
the two succeeded in completely subverting the old-fashioned 
geometric style, and bringing into public favor a juster and purer 
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taste. Both these gentlemen carried their thegry into practice : 
the one at Bilton, near Rugby ; and the other in his famous garden 
at Twickenham, on the bank of the Thames, where, “‘on a little 
spot, of not more than two acres,” says Downing, quoting the 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, “Pope practiced what he wrote,” 
“and produced some highly picturesque and natural looking 
scenery.” 

To these names we ought to add that of Shenstone, who followed 
faithfully and successfully in the footsteps of the tasteful innova- 
tors in the art. ‘‘ Now,” says Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Shen- 
stone, ‘‘was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his ambition 
of rural elegance: he began from this time to point his prospects, 
to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his 
waters ; which he did with such judgment and fancy as made his 
domain the envy of the great, and the admiration of the skillful—a 
place to be visited by travelers, and copied by designers.” Such 
was his delight in his grounds, that he very much neglected his 
house, which, says his biographer, ‘‘was mean; and he did not 
improve it: his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks, he might find his floors flooded by a shower from 
the broken roof; but he could spare no money for its reparation.” 
This, according to our taste, was too much. A little in-door 
decoration we might very well dispense with, for the sake of ex- 
ternal beauty ; but we could not go quite so far as to sleep in the 
rain, or prefer a beautiful grotto to a sound roof. 

So far gardening had not deserved the name of a science. It 
had no well-digested rules, nor any authoritative standards, nor 
any regular professors of the art, who should make it their exclu- 
sive study and vocation. But now a new era was about to dawn. 
A person was coming on the stage of action, who, with a genius to 
originate new principles, combined the power to generalize and 
classify the principles which had already been here and there sug- 
gested, but which yet no one had thought of gathering up and 
reducing to system and order. They were like the principles of 
international law before the days of Grotius, and of political 
economy prior to the labors of Adam Smith. The ultimate 
principles existed in the philosophy of things, and were partially 
discerned and applied; but it required a master mind fully to com- 
prehend their bearings, to find system where others saw only 
fortuitous hints, to reduce the chaos to order, to lay down rules so 
founded in philosophy that there should be no appeal from them ; 
in a word, to elevate ornamental gardening to the height and dignity 
of a science. 
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Things had long been tending to this result, especially in England. 
The country had for ages been free from civil wars and intestine 
commotions. Her insular position secured her from being the 
theatre of the wars she waged against other countries. While her 
armies carried destruction into other lands—which were, moreover, 
frequently ravaged by one another—she enjoyed constant tranquillity. 
Hence, while the continental nations of Europe were frequently 
hurled back from far advanced civilization into a state of semi- 
barbarism, England was all the time advancing in the arts of peace, 
and in the comforts and elegances of refined existence. The con- 
tinental nations still enjoyed but a sort of municipal refinement. 
The wealthy, with their elegant arts, clustered together in walled 
towns and cities, leaving rural life to a debased, ignorant, and 
stupid peasantry. Far otherwise was it in “merry England.” 
Safe in her ocean fortification and her wooden walls, settled in her 
theory and form of government, with the rights of the rulers and 
the ruled well defined, and secured by the strong hand of law, 
vigorously and impartially administered, the strongholds of her 
barons were now rendered useless, and the cottage of the poor 
man became as secure as the castle of his lordly neighbor. And 
thus, as the peaceful arts flourished, wealth became more generally 
diffused; and with this a new order of society arose. As the 
wealth of the productive classes increased, so also they became 
elevated both in character and in social importance. They became 
more intelligent and more refined. Their children were better 
educated ; they acquired not only the rudiments of a substantially 
useful education, but also a taste for languages, for the sciences, 
for polite literature, and for the fine arts. And as the perception 
of the beautiful in nature and in art was developed, they began 
to indulge their taste by creating scenes of loveliness around their 
dwellings. What commenced with the richer classes, descended 
by degrees to the poorer; so that at this day in England you find 
few rural dwellings, however humble, in which there is not 
some attempt at simple embellishment, rendering the cottages of 
England the universal subject to foreign tourists of admiration 
and panegyric. 

Still the subject of rural embellishment came to be understood 
and appreciated only by slow degrees. Whatever just views the 
public possessed in regard to it had been casually thrown out by 
writers on elegant literature, while yet no one had ventured to 
enter on it as a distinct field of investigation and literary labor. 
There was still wanting some adventurous spirit, possessing suit- 
able qualifications, who would dare to tread this new path to fame 
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—gather up, and weave into a coherent system, the scattered 
elements of thought and taste; and place ornamental gardening in 
the rank to which it is justly entitled. By an admirable arrange- 
ment of Providence, what the world needs, and is prepared for, 
nature soon provides. In the year 1685, a few years after Addison, 
and a little before Pope, was born William Kent. He was origin- 
ally a coach-painter, but early in life he exhibited a capacity for 
higher things. His genius and talent secured him the notice and 
patronage of some distinguished amateurs of the fine arts, and 
among others those of the earl of Burlington. By their liberality 
he went to Rome, to improve himself in the arts of coloring and 
design. He found, however, that he was not destined to excel as 
a painter—his vocation was of another kind. Availing himself of 
the principles of taste which he had acquired, he turned the re- 
sources of his mind to the creation of beauty in a new and almost 
untried sphere. With a keen eye for the picturesque, a just ap- 
preciation of the beautiful both in art and nature, a bold and ready 
genius, quick to perceive and daring to execute, he directed his 
attention to the subject of rural embellishment, and thus laid the 
foundation of a new science. He was employed by many of the 
nobility and gentry to improve theirdomains. Among other places, 
the gardens of Stowe; the palace of the dukes of Buckingham ; 
Holkham Hall, the splendid seat of the late Mr. Coke, raised to 
nobility by reviving the title of earl of Leicester; and Burlington 
House, the seat of his principal patron,—contain memorials of his 
taste and genius. 

Kent, having led the way, has been succeeded by many adventu- 
rers in the same path, several of whom have ventured into newstyles, 
so that gardening has almost as many schools as painting, and 
those schools not less distinctly marked. To say nothing of the 
Dutch, the Italian, and the French schools, which are all modifi- 
cations of the geometric style, we have several varieties of the 
new or natural style. 

Kent was followed by Brown, known by the sobriquet of Capa- 
bility Brown, from his frequent use of that term in reference to 
the adaptation of ground for the purposes of gardening. He was 
the author of the clump system, with the belts of shrubbery. It 
is of him that the poet of Olney speaks when he says,— 


‘“‘ Lo, he comes ! 
The omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 
Down falls the venerable pile, the abode 
Of our forefathers—a grave, whiskered race, 
But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead, 
































































Landscape Gardening. 


But in a distant spot ; where, more exposed, 

It may enjoy the advantage of the north, 

And aguish east, till time shall have transformed 
Those naked acres to a sheltering grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn, 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise ; 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 
E’en as he bids.” 


Some additional principles were brought out by Whately, who 
in 1770 wrote a work called Observations on Modern Gardening. 
In 1794 were published Price’s Essays on the Picturesque; and 
the next year, 1795, was published Repton’s Observations on the 
Theory and Practice of Gardening. Several other works have 
appeared since that time on this subject, such as Horace Wal- 
pole’s History of Gardening, Mason’s Poem, the voluminous and 
excellent works of the Loudons, cum multis aliis; so that this 
alone forms within itself no contemptible department of literature. 

The influence of these writers has effected in England a com- 
plete revolution in gardening. ‘True, in some of the older places, 
the geometric style is, for antiquity’s sake, or from prejudice, or 
perhaps a little out of perverseness, still retained; yet the new 
style has become triumphant. Clipped hedges and topiary work 
find but little quarter. Instead of trimming up their trees into 
artificial forms, they allow them to assume the rich variety of 
shape that nature gives, each retaining its own peculiar and cha 
racteristic expression; while they take care to adapt the various 
classes of trees—round headed, spiry topped, or drooping—to the 
situation ; and study, by a judicious mixture, to produce the most 
agreeable effect. Instead of planting them, as formerly, in straight 
rows, or exact figures—which Pope satirizes in the often-quoted 
couplet, 

‘Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other” — 


they copy the more agreeable variety of nature, leaving now a 
single tree alone in its unique beauty ; and now forming graceful, 
but not unnatural looking, groups and clusters, taking care to make 
them harmonize with the surrounding scenery, and so disposing 
them as to shut out every disagreeable or unsightly object, and 
leave in view whatever serves to add beauty, richness, and interest 
to the prospect. Straight, stiff walks, and formal beds, have been 
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abandoned to make way for the graceful, waving, flowing lines of 
the modern school. Fountains are no longer constructed in imita- 
tion of animals—dolphins, dragons, or hippogriffs—pouring from 
their mouths everlasting streams of water; nor like “a sturdy 
washerwoman, washing and winding of linen clothes, in which act 
she wrings out the water which made the fountain,” so hugely 
commended, according to William Howett, by Sir Henry Wotton, 
‘as a graceful and natural conceit in Michael Angelo.” Water is 
now managed more in accordance with nature. It is made to 
tumble over what appear to be natural cascades, or bubble out of 
a pile of rock work, or gush forth from some well-contrived and 
partly-concealed fissure. Streams of water are made to wind 
their way through the grounds, now gurgling unseen through well- 
arranged foliage, and now appearing full in view, flashing brightly 
in the sunbeams. We have no more stereotyped models, drawn by 
the rule and compass, made to look well on paper; but the artist 
of genius adjusts his plan to the nature and capabilities of the 
ground before him, taking care to preserve the whole in harmony 
and keeping with the circumjacent scenery. 

But we cannot multiply our illustrations. We designed nothing 
more than to give a rapid sketch of the progress of the art, and 
indicate its present condition. To go into details, and describe all 
the resources and capabilities of the art, with the various styles 
and their respective adaptations, would require a volume. Happily 
the reader will find this admirably done by Mr. Downing, to whom 
we must refer him for further information. 
~ We cannot close this article without commending this interesting 
branch of the fine arts to the attention of such of our readers as are 
in a situation to cultivate it. We think it has peculiar claims upon 
them, especially in comparison with other modes of gratifying the 
wsthetic impulse. Where this impulse is strong, and the person 
has the means at his disposal, it will be gratified in some form. 
Now the lowest mode of this gratification is in fine dress, gaudy 
furniture, and showy equipage; a mode of taste so inferior as 
scarcely to deserve the name, since the monarchs and umpires in 
this department are persons generally having the smallest preten- 
sions to education and intelligence. Hence the love of finery 
usually abates in proportion as the higher elements of taste are 
developed. Next in order, and vastly above it in dignity, is a love 
of the beautiful in architecture. To reside in a large and expen- 
sive house is the grand object of many rich men. But it may be 
easily shown that there can be no correct taste in domestic archi- 
tecture without an acquaintance with the principles of landscape 
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gardening. It is the deficiency here that is filling our country 
with such multitudes of ill-designed, incongruous, and unsightly 
masses of masonry and wood-work, under the semblance of the 
fine mansion, the cottage orné, or the miniature palace; selected 
according to the prevailing fashion, and stuck down at hazard, 
without the least regard to the situation, the nature of the ground, 
or the surrounding objects. To look well, a house must be in 
keeping with the scenery about it. But this is a principle seldom 
thought of by those who copy designs out of books, or draft models 
for buildings without inspecting the ground. 

In another class of society, marked not only by wealth, but by 
education and refinement, considerable attention begins to be paid 
to painting and statuary. ‘To this, under proper restrictions, we 
have no objection; and yet we beg leave to suggest that these are 
not the objects of taste the best adapted to the character and 
condition of our country. They are very expensive. A single 
collection of the best paintings is itself a fortune. Very few people 
among us can afford to indulge their taste in this form, and still 
fewer can in justice to their families invest so large a portion of 
their property in a manner so unproductive. It answers better in 
a country having an hereditary aristocracy, and entailed estates. 
Besides, painting and statuary, like architecture, are the branches of 
the fine arts adapted to a state of only municipal civilization. Hence 
they flourished amid the wars, distractions, and despotisms of the 
ancients, and amid the darkness and barbarities of the feudal ages ; 
and they still flourish in several of the present continental nations 
of Europe, amid the oppressions, the ill-divided wealth, the squalid 
poverty, and utter degradation of one class, and the heartless, 
selfish arrogance, and indolent indulgence of another. Gardening 
has great advantage in all these respects. The rich man, it is true, 
may lay out his extensive grounds at what cost he will; but in no 
other way can an inconsiderable sum be expended to secure an 
equal amount of tasteful and elegant gratification. You may satisfy 
moderate desires simply by saving a portion of what other persons 
in like circumstances would expend on the dwelling and its super- 
fluous decorations. And even the poor man, though he may not 
create around him an artificial landscape, yet may he plant his 
flowers before his window, and train the honeysuckle and eglantine 
over his door, and see the rose-bush and wax-berry flourish in his 
court-yard. And why should he not?) Why should he consider 
his home only as a place to eat, drink, and-sleep in? May he not 
render his humble dwelling redolent with nature’s perfume, and 
make it attractive to the eye, by simple, economic beauty? Can 
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he not pay a little to nurture a sentiment, to awaken humanizing 
sensibilities, and add the charms of external beauty to the comfort, 
affection, and tranquillity that reign within? Surely no country 
possesses facilities for this purpose equally with our own. In 
no other country is land so abundant and cheap, property so equally 
divided, or labor so well remunerated. If ever there was a country 
capable of making an approximation to the visions of Arcadian 
beauty and innocence, it is our own highly favored, peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy land. 

We must then be allowed to express the wish that this beautiful 
art will find special favor among us. It is a pursuit at once inno- 
cent and healthful, improving to mind and manners, a producer of 
neatness, order, and simple elegance. It is so well adapted to the 
character of our nation and our political institutions, it tends so 
much to make the country attractive, and abate the unhealthy, in- 
jurious love for pent-up city life, the rage of monetary speculation, 
and the stimulating, pernicious pleasures that always spring from 
crowded population—that we cannot but consider landscape 
gardening as destined to become THE AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE 
FINE ARTS. And when this comes to pass, we shall see our country 
everywhere bearing the marks of general comfort, well-diffused 
intelligence, and an all-pervading refinement and civilization ; for 
of these gardening is the legitimate and inevitable offspring. 


‘“‘O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures pass’d ! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets ; 
Though many boast thy favors, and affect 

To understand, and choose thee for their own. 
But foolish man forgets his proper bliss, 

E’en as his first progenitor, and quits, 

Though placed in Paradise, (for earth has still 
Some traces of her youthful beauty left,) 
Substantial happiness for transient joy : 

Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisdom ; that suggest, 
By every pleasing image they present, 
Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind.”— The Task. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Catholic Doctrine of Redemption vindicated ; 
or Modern Views of the Atonement, particularly those of Dr: 
Wardlaw, examined and refuted. By ANDREW MarsnHa.t, 


D.D. LL.D. Glasgow, 1844. 


2. Of the Moral Principle of the Atonement. Also of Faith, and of 
its two Sorts, Conviction and Confidence, and of the Connection 
between them. Bythe Rev. Jonn Penrose, M.A. Formerly of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Author of the Bampton Lecture 
Sermons for 1808, &c. London, 1843. 

3. Christ the only Sacrifice: or Atonement in its Relations to God 
and Man. By Natuan S.S. Beman, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. With an Introductory Chapter 
by Samuet Hanson Cox, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Second edition. New-York, 1844. 


Ir has been well said, that, “in its simplest form, the problem 
of a religion may be expressed thus :—given a supreme Deity, the 
Creator and Governor of all things, and an intelligent creature in a 
state of alienation and estrangement from his Creator :—to deter- 
mine the means whereby a reconciliation may be effected, and the 
creature restored to the favor and service of his God.” 

That ‘the world is under a providential government which par- 
takes distinctly of a moral character is proved from the constitu- 
tion and course of things, and is a belief in which all people in all 
ages have participated. The progress of civilization, of ethical 
science, of public morality and political freedom, has tallied, in 
every age, with the advance of theological science. We make this 
statement with our eye resting clearly upon the annals of the past, 
and upon the influence which religious opinion has always exerted 
upon individuals and upon nations. ‘Theology has always held the 
foremost rank in the sciences of every people, whether pagan or 
Christian ; and thus will it continue to be regarded, while the con- 
stitution of the human mind remains as it is. Co-extensive with 
the belief in a moral government is the conviction, more or less 
distinct, of having offended against the supreme Administrator. A 
consciousness of guilt produces dread of punishment, and the un- 
happy delinquent betakes himself to measures whereby the appre- 
hended vengeance of Heaven may be averted, and reconciliation 
attained. Meantime, by an eternal law of our moral nature, con- 
science appropriates each temporal calamity, or natural evil, as an 
omen of vindictive wrath. 
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The state of theological knowledge among any people has been 
distinguished by nothing more than by their views respecting the 
placability of the divine nature. The lowest type of the Gentile 
superstition invested the gods with a malicious and turbulent dispo- 
sition toward mankind, ‘‘ to Oevov nav POovepoy Te Kat Tapaywoec ;” 
and, if we may believe Herodotus,* this was the sentiment, and these 
the words, of the wise and good Solon. From the gloomy horrors of 
such a faith, the heathen mind arose by degrees to a more distinct 
idea of the divine benevolence, and to the hope that penitence might 
be accepted, and the divine Being be disposed to regard again with 
favor the offending creature. From the lips of the great Cicero 
we hear the almost inspired statement that piety and holiness will 
render the gods propitious: ‘‘ Deos placatos pietas efficiet et sanc- 
titas :”t—a declaration which calls to mind the beautiful words of 
David: “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Some idea of the 
principles of reconciliation the heathen mind attained ; still, after 
the lapse of four thousand years, the melancholy fact of pagan 
ignorance was confessed by Porphyry, that learned and bitter ene- 
my of the Christian faith, ‘‘ that there was wanting some universal 
method of delivering men’s souls, which no sect of philosophy had 
ever yet discovered.” 

From the nature of the case, if ever the human mind attains to 
just views of the plan of reconciliation, it must be by explicit reve- 
lation from God, and we turn to the Bible as to the only authentic 
source of information on the subject. But in approaching the 
Sacred volume to deduce from it the true moral theory of the uni- 
verse, the reader must be premonished that it is a book of facts, 
rather than of philosophy. All the great truths connected with our 
well-being are, indeed, clearly stated ; but they are stated as facts. 
Nor are even these collected and arranged in any topical order, so 
as to present us with a regular system, but lie scattered over a 
vast field, falling out, rarely in set discussion, generally in an easy, 
matter-of-course way, in narrative, or song, or familiar colloquy, 
or hortatory address, as the particular occasion might suggest. To 
arrange these subjects in natural order, and illustrate and defend 
them by appropriate argument, is the business of systematic divi- 
nity,—if we would reduce theology to a science, in the proper sense 
of that word, we must advance a step further, we must offer the 
rationale of these facts. The atonement presents itself to us in 


* Lib. 1, cap. 32. 
¢ De Offic., lib. 2. See also Horace, Odes, b. 3, od. 23. 
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these two aspects—as a fact, and as a scheme of government. To 
prove the fact, we appeal to the text of Scripture explained by the 
common laws of language; to understand the theory, we burst from 
the mere exegetical (we had almost said chrysalis) state of the 
inquiry, and advance to those generalizations by which the facts 
of revelation are explained, appealing to the principles of abstract 
truth. The text itself must never be lost sight of, must never be 
contradicted, must be implicitly followed without addition or dimi- 
nution. The object is not to improve upon the sacred oracles—to 
proceed to new discoveries in religion—nor to alter the plain, prac- 
tical bearing of Bible statements, but to adduce those general princi- 
ples of which the facts of revelation are predicated, and by which 
the reasons of the divine conduct may be, in some humble sense, 
disclosed to the admiration of intelligent creatures. The fact of 
atonement is proved when it is shown by fair, defensible exegesis 
of the sacred text, that the mediation of Christ, including his ac- 
tive obedience, his sacrificial death, and his intercession, has the 
efficacy to procure pardon to the guilty: the philosophy of atone- 
ment is concerned with the question, On what principles does this 
mediation avail to this end? 

Full well we appreciate the magnitude and awful sanctity of this 
stupendous theme. It extends through all time, stretches through 
eternity, and loses itself from our view in the unfathomable coun- 
sels of the only Wise. The greatest minds have stood awe-struck 
at the contemplation of those heights and depths which the human 
intellect can never adequately reach. The great Butler stood here, 
as Moses before the Mount of Horeb: we, too, will ‘‘ take off our 
sandals.” ‘‘ Angels desire to look into this ;” not into the fact— 
that a little child understands—but into the only mystery which 
belongs to it—the reasons of this wonderful plan. We imitate the 
celestial example. It is not inquiry that is prohibited, but only 
irreverent inquiry. The whole analogy of providence and of re- 
velation authorizes the belief, that somewhat of the reasons of the 
divine conduct may be sought out and comprehended by us. God 
has revealed to us somewhat of the philosophy of this subject. Al} 
men have had theories of atonement, and of moral government, just 
as of natural philosophy, and so will they have to the end of time. 
The question is not, Shall we have a theory? but, Shalt we have 
the right one? Two errors we should avoid. We have no right 
to deny an authenticated fact, because we cannot explain all its 
relations to all other facts ; nor should our inability to discover al! 
the connecting links of cause and effect, nor the manifest impiety 
of an attempt to penetrate into the secret counsels of the Almighty, 
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operate to disparage a reverent and humble inquiry into the great 
principles of the mediatorial administration. 

Everywhere in Scripture the mediation of Christ is asserted to 
have a connection with the pardon of the sinner. Few, even 
among Unitarians, deny this. It is only the lowest type of Socin- 
ianism, which is scarcely a shade different from Deism, that has 
the hardihood to reject this doctrine. But the important question 
is, What is this connection? How do the life and death of Christ 
exert an influence to procure pardon and eternal life to the penitent 
guilty? It is not our intention to discuss the Socinian theory, nor 
yet that “‘middle scheme,” as it has been called, for which H. Tay- 
lor, Dr. Price, and others, have so earnestly contended; we confine 
our remarks to the views entertained by the orthodox party. 

Three opinions respecting the nature of atonement, or satisfac- 
tion, made by Christ, divide orthodox divines of the present day. 
First, we may mention that which is advocated by Dr. Marshall, 
in the work whose title is given at the head of this article. This 
theory supposes the divine Lawgiver, in providing and accepting 
the atonement, to have proceeded throughout upon the principle of 
retributive justice ; that the penalty of the law, being due from the 
offender after transgression, was still rigorously exacted, but was 
accepted from Christ as the sinner’s substitute. According to this 
scheme, the rectoral honor and integrity of the divine Governor 
could be vindicated in no other way than by a literal process of law. 
Satisfaction, therefore, must consist of an exact fulfillment of the 
original demand,—the life of Christ satisfying for a broken precept, 


‘his death for a non-inflicted penalty. 


The second theory we notice is at the opposite extremity from 
this, and among late writers has not found a more able advocate 
than Mr. Penrose, whose work is mentioned at the head of this 
article. This theory bases itself upon what is called the natural 
availableness of repentance. Its fundamental principles may be 
thus stated :—God is infinitely good, and of his own nature disposed 
to make his creatures happy. To secure their happiness he has 
given them rules for their government, and in case of defection 
from these rules, he requires only that they return to their duty 
with penitence for their sin, when he graciously receives them, 
and from his spontaneous goodness forgives their past delinquency. 
As true repentance is the grand prerequisite and only condition 
of pardon, so the gospel is but one vast system of means adapted 
to induce right moral exercises in the heart; and the death of Christ, 
which is fundamental to the gospel scheme, operates as a powerful 
motive to repentance and reformation, in which suasive power all 
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its saving efficacy consists. ‘Take the following as Mr. Penrose’s 
notion of pardon through a mediator. He says :— 


“As a prisoner is redeemed by paying a ransom, so all they who 
choose to escape from the bondage of corruption may obtain liberation 
from it if they will lay hold of the price which Christ has paid to set 
them free: that is, if they will lay hold of it as an effectual motive to 
break its chain. As a creditor, when satisfied by payment, remits a 
debt, so God, when we have made to him that offering of faith and re- 
pentance which Christ enables us to make, remits our heavy offenses. . . . 
Christ’s death, moreover, is to be especially regarded as the hinge, the 
moral hinge of the whole gospel system ; inasmuch as it teaches us, in 
the most expressive manner, the necessity of dying to sin; of expunging 
through the same moral application of this doctrine, and through the pre- 
venting aid of the Spirit, the blot on our nature which sin makes ; and as 
it also teaches us the necessity of a new creation to holiness.”—Pp. 38, 
39, 181, 183. 


However defective this theory may be regarded, and however 
ultra Socinian its aspect may seem, it is not unsanctioned by the 
authority of great names in the orthodox family. It is well known 
that Bishop Warburton has long been complained of for lending 
the influence of his powerful mind in support of views essentially 
the same,* while Dr. Johnson, though not of so high authority in 
matters of faith, is also claimed, and justly, by the same school.t 
Bishop Gleig sides with the same viewf against Archbishop Magee, 
and others. The advocates of this theory are thorough trinita- 
rians, and subscribe to the sacrificial and piacular character of 
Christ’s death as heartily as do their orthodox opponents; but they, 
of course, adopt Scripture terms upon their own principles of ex- 
plication. With much truth and plausible semblance to plead in 
its defense, this theory must, nevertheless, be regarded as radically 
defective. It does not so much teach doctrines palpably false, as 
omit those which are essentially and fundamentally true. It em- 
braces at most but half the truth. We readily admit that the whole 
character of Christ, and the entire gospel system, are admirably 
adapted to exert a moral, reformative influence upon man; but this 
does not disclose the proper primary ground whereof the necessity 
of Christ’s death is predicated. It leaves out of view the public 
character of offense, and makes it a mere private affair with Deity, 
whose natural generosity is supposed to be the only requisite secu- 


* See his 9th Book of the Divine Legation, &c. 
t See Rambler, No. 110. 


t Study of Theology, pp. 215-220. See the same view held forth in Dr. 
N. Lardner’s Sermon on Gal. iii, 13, 14; Works, vol. v. 
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rity for the pardon of the penitent. Could we thus limit the effect 
of transgression—had sin no relation to a published law and to a 
lawmaker, and its treatment no influence on other moral beings— 
we cannot see but this theory would be the true one. But the 
case is otherwise. Sin is an infraction of the moral law and order 
of the universe, and however noble and magnanimous it may be for 
an individual to extend forgiveness of all offenses which are merely 
personal to himself, upon due acknowledgment, the question of for- 
giveness, and the moral principles it involves, become quite differ- 
ent matters when the person dispensing pardon is a magistrate, and 
when the offense itself lies not merely against his private person, 
but against the public law of the state. In this grand omission lies 
the radical error and fatal poison of this theory. 

The third theory we notice is the one advocated by Dr. Beman, 
in his able and spirited treatise already mentioned. In Great Bri- 
tain, Dr. Wardlaw is justly ranked at the head of writers of this 
school, and in America none have excelled in cogency of argument, 
in depth and compass of thought, and felicity of expression, the 
author of the “ Atonement in its Relations to God and Man.” In 
this unpretending volume we are presented with the outlines of a 
noble structure. The great principles of the Christian scheme are 
lucidly discussed and triumphantly vindicated. ‘The work is the 
product of sound learning, discriminating thought, logical acumen, 
and a method of candid, though bold, independent, and original 
inquiry. From our personal acquaintance with the venerable author, 
and our familiarity with the first edition of his book, we were prepared 
to welcome the appearance of the new edition, as a powerful and 
timely auxiliary to the cause of truth, and a sovereign antidote to the 
erroneous and imperfect views that often obtain with respect to the 
true philosophy of the Christian scheme. Of course, these com- 
mendations do not apply to his few side-long hints of a limited and 
sovereign application of atonement. 

The theory now to be considered proceeds upon a distinction 
made between a personal and a public offense—between justice as 
it applies to individuals in a course of exact retribution, and justice 
as it respects the general ends of good government. Sin is consi- 
dered as an offense against Deity, not merely in a personal sense, 
but as /awgiver and judge ; and atonement is not a mere private 
satisfaction to the divine Governor for personal insult and dishonor 
done to him, but a measure adapted to the support and vindication 
of his public administration during a suspension of the penalty. 
In granting a dispensation of mercy to the sinner the penalty must 
be waived; and to make provision for the support of law and govern- 
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ment under such an administration, was the grand primary object 
of atonement. The sufferings of Christ were not a literal, or a 
substantial, endurance of the penalty, in whole or in part, in kind 
or degree, but a substitute for penalty—something which answered 
with equal efficiency, under the circumstances, the ends of good 
government. The necessity for an atonement did not lay in any 


moral indisposition of Deity to forgive. He was always placable, . 


immutably and eternally the “ Father of mercies.” No extrinsic 


influence, no bribe or inducement, was necessary to move him to 
forgive ; he demanded only some safe ground of procedure, whereby 
the exercise of his mercy should not be construed into an abandon- 
ment of his own published law, or a laxity of justice, truth, and 
holiness. If penalty was to be suspended or finally remitted, he 
demanded something in its place that should answer the same 
governmental ends. This he demanded as the public adminis- 
trator—the posture of government required it. Atonement fur- 
nishes this safe ground for the exercise of pardoning favor to the 
penitent believer in Jesus. In accepting the death of Christ in lieu 
of the penalty, the divine Lawgiver did not fulfill the letter, though 
he did most fully meet the spirit, of the law. He exercised an au- 
thority above the statute, and appealed (if we may so speak) to the 
genius of the constitution. He waived, conditionally, the claims 
of retributive justice, and provided for pardon upon a scheme which 
equally guarantied the integrity of his throne. “As a scheme of 
government,” says Bishop Gleig, ‘and in no other light, ought the 
atonement to be viewed.” 

Here, then, are disclosed the nature and necessity of atonement. 
But when we speak of atonement as being necessary, we do not 
limit the physical ability of Deity to save men by one or another 
mode. Nor yet do we dogmatize upon the resources of his wis- 
dom. We know not by how many other expedients infinite Wis- 
dom might have devised the escape of the sinner. We know, on 
Scriptural authority, that God has chosen this, and from the fact 
we infer that it was the fittest means, which, by the necessity of 
his character, the divine Being will always choose. ‘“ By moral 
necessity,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “is meant propriety and fitness. 
But propriety and fitness constitute a necessity absolutely insepa- 
rable from the procedure of an all-wise, almighty, and perfectly 
holy Being. His acting according to propriety and fitness is as 
necessary in his conduct, as the attributes of wisdom, and prudence, 
and moral rectitude, are in his nature, or character.** The grant 


* On the Socinian Controversy, dis. 9. 
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of pardon to the guilty would involve in it more than a simple ex- 
pression of the divine goodness—it would be a practical declaration 
of principles vital to all moral law and order in the universe. The 
natural goodness of God might, indeed, have been discovered in a 
system which offered pardon to the penitent without a public satis- 
faction, but how could the “righteousness of God” be vindicated 
by such a system? ‘God hath exhibited Christ for a demonstra- 
tion of his righteousness, in the remission of sins which are past, 
according to the forbearance of God; for a demonstration, I say, 
of his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of him 
who is of the faith of Jesus.” Rom. in, 25, 26. 

The remission of the penalty, without some special provision 
to the contrary, would naturally draw after it the following conse- 
quences :—a disbelief in the fitness and excellence of the precept— 
a belief that sin is not extremely odious to God—a doubt respect- 
ing the divine intention ultimately to punish sin—a practical disre- 
gard of that authority by which the divine government is upheld 
and administered. ‘The ultimate consequence of all this would be 
a prostration of all moral law and order. To avert such a catas- 
trophe, satisfaction was demanded—that is, something equivalent 
to penalty was demanded—something that should answer the same 
practical ends of government. ‘An equivalent,” says Professor 
Stuart, ‘‘is of two sorts: the first has respect to kind and quantity, 
and requires equality, or sameness, in regard to both; the second 
is where the substitute answers the same end, as that would have 
done in the place of which it is put.”* It is in this latter sense that 
Christ’s death was an equivalent for the penalty of the moral law— 
it answered the same ends, and hence gave satisfaction to the divine 
Lawgiver. “Satisfaction,” says Dr. Hill, “is a word known in 
Roman law, from which it is borrowed, to denote that method of 
fulfilling an obligation which may either be admitted or refused. 
When a person, by the non-performance of a contract, has incurred 
a penalty, he is entitled to a discharge of the contract if he pays 
the penalty; but if, instead of paying the penalty itself, he offers 
something in place of it, the person who has a right to demand the 
penalty may grant a discharge or not, as he sees meet. If he is 
satisfied with that which is offered, he will grant the discharge ; 
if he is not satisfied, he cannot be called unjust: he may act wisely 
in refusing it.”t 

Such is a brief glance at the position of the great doctrine of the 


* Two Discourses on Atonement, p. 10. 
t Lectures on Divinity, p. 435. 
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atonement at the present day in the orthodox world. We shall 
devote the remainder of this article to a more particular discussion 
of what we regard as the true and only defensible theory, in the 
three following propositions :— 

I. The design of penalty, showing the possibility of a sub- 
stitution. 

II. Christ did not endure the penalty of the law. 

III. The adaptation of the death of Christ as a substitute for the 
penalty. 

I. Design of penalty. So far as we can comprehend the great 
system of the universe, we find it ‘‘one stupendous whole”—the 
product of one mind, originated and adjusted to answer a specific 
end. The Bible declares the primal, characteristic attribute of 
Jehovah to be “Jove,” and to this sentiment his works affirma- 
tively respond. If there is any truth in the doctrine of final causes, 
the happiness of all rational and sentient beings is the ultimate end 
of creation. But in both the providential and moral governments, 
pain is an inevitable and uniform result under given circumstances. 
This, to a short-sighted, partial observer, might seem a contradic- 
tion of the benevolent disposition of the Creator; but to enlight- 
ened reason it is just the opposite. For what is the end of all 
physical sufferings? Is it not to guard the animal system? Lia 
bility to pain becomes a necessary condition of our present being ; 
not because the Creator delights in the misery of his creatures— 
just the contrary—he would protect them in the full, harmonious 
exercise of all their functions. Pain urges upon us attention to 
our natural wants, checks our carelessness, imposes self-preserva- 
tion, and a judicious treatment of that nature which God consti- 
tuted to be happy, but left, on condition of neglect or abuse, liable 
to misery. Thus man’s existence is invested on all sides, and 
watched at every point, by these sleepless guards, which almighty 
Goodness has stationed about him for his security. Physical pain, 
then, is a condition of the animal nature, made necessary in a plan 
of the most comprehensive wisdom and goodness. 

So is it with penalty in the moral government. The precept of 
the moral law is infinitely excellent, and its observance indispen- 
sable to the happiness of men; but just in proportion to its import- 
ance do we rate the necessity of guarding against a failure in its 
observance. Penalty is this guard, whether it fall out in a course 
of natural consequences, upon transgression, or be superadded and 
administered by positive infliction. It is instituted, not to gratify 
a vengeful spirit in Deity, not to reimburse him for the damages 
of a broken law, but purely to guard the precept, and thus secure 
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the ends of government—the happiness of the governed. If the 
divine Lawgiver loves the precept as the fittest means to secure 
the highest happiness of his creatures, so also he loves the penalty 
as the fittest means of preventing a failure of this scheme. The 
precept advances the happiness of moral beings, the penalty 
arrests their retrograde movement, when they have broken from 
their allegiance to government. The precept leads on to success, 
the penalty guards against defeat. The precept points out the 
path of happiness, the penalty awes and checks the wayward who 
anon depart from that path. Thus justice becomes the armed and 
invincible body-guard of love. But this love is expansive, uni- 
versal; it is love for the whole. The general well-being of man 
is the object contemplated by both precept and penalty. 

To deter man from sin, and to reform the offender, are the two 
objects proposed to be effected by penalty. ‘Them that sin, 
rebuke before all, that others may fear,” is a Bible maxim of 
government. ‘Thou shalt stone the idolater, that he die,” says 
Moses, “‘ and all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall do no more 
any such wickedness.” Punishment as a corrective is alluded to 
by Amos, chap. iv. 6-11. ‘‘I have chastened you,” says God, 
“vet have ye not returned unto me.” Punishment, says Puffen- 
dorf, is “‘an evil inflicted according to law, for the security of 
human society.” ‘As for punishment,” says Blackstone, “this is 
not by way of atonement, or expiation of the crime, but as a pre- 
caution against future offenses of the same kind.” Paley says, 
“The proper end of human punishment is . . . the prevention of 
crimes..... It is an evil to which the magistrate resorts, only 
from its being necessary to the prevention of a greater.” 

From these hasty glances we would establish a few principles. 
First. The office of punitive justice is subsidiary to the general 
ends of benevolence. In other words, the ends of justice coincide 
with those of benevolence. Bishop Stillingfleet defines justice to 
be ‘‘ goodness directed by wisdom.” It is “wisdom actuated by 
love,” says another. Wardlaw calls it “the attribute that gives to 
every one his due ;” while Dugald Stewart says, “‘ Justice denotes 
that disposition which leads us . . . to determine and to act without 
being biased by partial considerations.” All these coincide in this 
one doctrine, that justice is the guardian of the public good. 
‘“‘God’s justice in punishing,” says Bishop Gleig, “far from 
being the offspring of wrath or vengeance, is nothing else than a 
modification of divine benevolence ;” and, to quote again from 
Dugald Stewart, we say, if the ultimate end of creation was the 
communication of happiness, ‘‘ we must conclude that the Deity 
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bestowed on us our moral constitution as a mean toward a further 
end—the happiness of our nature—and distributed rewards and 
punishments only to secure this end more effectually.” 

Secondly. The ultimate end of penalty is not achieved by the 
infliction of so much pain merely, but by producing a certain moral 
impression, reformative of the individual, where that is practicable, 
and preventive of crime in others.* It is not the suffering of the 
criminal, in itself considered, but the salutary effect of that suf- 
fering upon himself, if not incorrigible, and upon the minds of 
others, to which the divine justice looks. The divine Legislator 
enacted the penalty at first as a guard and security of the public good, 
and it becomes so by creating a certain moral impression upon the 
minds of his subjects. It follows, therefore, that in introducing a 
substitute for the penalty, the great object to be effected is the 
same salutary moral impression on the minds of all, deterring them 
from sin, and illustrating the divine rectoral justice; and it would 
be the adaptation of such a substitute to secure a result exactly 
similar to that of penalty, when duly inflicted, that would impart 
to it the character and quality of a satisfaction. The case of Zaleu- 
cus is in point, and we offer it as an illustration. He enacted a 
law against adultery, the penalty of which was the loss of both the 
eyes of the offender. His own son was the first to transgress. 
The father is plunged in the deepest sorrow. He loves his son: 
he loves his law. How can he ruin the former?’ How can he 
abandon the latter? ‘The compassion of a father, and the justice 
of a sovereign, struggle together in his breast. At last he hits 
upon an expedient: he resolves to take one of his own eyes, and 
only one of his son’s. His eye is the substitute for that of his son. 
Here the penalty is not literally executed, it is in part waived on 
the ground of a substitution; but the ends of government are 
secured, justice is satisfied. The king has demonstrated his 
affection for his law, his resolute purpose to insist upon obedience, 
and to punish offense. No license is given to crime, no impunity 


* Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Law of Nations, mentions a singular 
case, wherein the military law, which devoted the deserter to be shot, proved 
of no avail. Soldiers, accustomed to danger, despised death, and desertions 
were multiplied. At length the penalty was changed, and the deserter simply 
branded in his forehead, and permitted to go at large. But this mark, which 
fixed upon him dishonor for life, was more terrible to the soldier than death 
itself, and had the effect to cure the evil. It was not the amount of pain, but 
the moral impression, that gave penalty its efficacy. This adaptation of 
penalty to prevent crime is an important thought, and in the present subject 
deserves our most solemn consideration. 
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to offenders. If his sufferings were an expression of his paternal 
compassion, they were no less so of his regal justice. Such is an 
imperfect illustration of a fundamental principle of that stupendous 
scheme of mediatorial government, founded on atonement, which 
the Son of God has established over our world. 

II. Christ did not endure the penalty of the law. The constant 
vascillation of opinion on this point requires that we be very exact 
in defining our position. Logical and theological consistency would 
force men to the exact positive or negative of the proposition; but 
a conflict between prejudice and truth has originated a mixed theory, 
which holds between the two, so that, as Archbishop Magee says, 
“‘ They who hold the doctrine of a vicarious punishment feel it not 
necessary to contend that the evil inflicted on the victim should be 
exactly the same in quality and degree with that denounced against 
the offender.”* Dr. Dana, a vehement advocate for the penal 
theory, is arrested at this point by a foresight of logical and doc- 
trinal consequences, and attempts to escape by saying, “As to his 
sufferings, we contend not that the Redeemer endured precisely the 
same misery, in kind and degree, to which the sinner was exposed, 
and which must otherwise have been endured. . . He endured in 
his soul all that perfect innocence could endure of the penalty of 
the divine law, of the anguish due to sin.”t 

Singular as is the absurdity, nothing is more common than for 
writers on this subject to assume the doctrine of legal substitution, 
and then deny it, as convenience or the exigency of the argument 
demands. Dr. Symington, who has written a valuable treatise on 


- Atonement, says, ‘‘ Satzsfaction properly denotes that the sufferings 


of Christ were not the identical punishment required by the law, 
but a proper equivalent. . . What Christ endured was not the 
precise penalty of the law, but something equally satisfactory.” 
On the next page he says, ‘‘ The doctrine of substitution supposes 
that Christ takes the place of offending sinners, bearing their guilt 
and suffering their punishment. As surety for man he voluntarily 
holds himself responsible for aLL THEIR GuILT, and bares his 
bosom to the FULL AWARD OF THE THREATENED PENALTY due to 
them for sin.”{ Dr. Hill, very contrary to his characteristic clear- 
ness and force of reasoning, proceeds to lay down principles subver- 
sive of the penal theory of atonement, interspersing all along state- 
ments and positions which directly conflict with himself. At last 
he completely vacillates between two irreconcilable theories. He 


* On Aton. and Sac., dis. 38. t Sermon on Atonement, pp. 8, 11. 
t On Atonement, pp. 10, 11. 
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says, “Although the sufferings of Christ became the punishment of 
sin, it is plain that they were not that very punishment which the 
sins deserved.”* Far more “ plain” is it that the venerable author’s 
wonted discrimination forsook him at this important point. We 
are still more surprised, however, to find our favorite author, Dr. 
Pye Smith, falling into the same incongruity of opinion. Evidently 
his orderly and powerful mind was jostled and confused by the 
counter influences of opposite opinions. He says, “ By the sacri- 
fice of himself, Jesus Christ voluntarily sustainep that suffering 
which was the MARKED PUNISHMENT of sin, and expressly with this 
view he was made a curse for us.” In another page he says, “It 
is, I humbly conceive, worse than improper to represent the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, in their last and most terrible extremity, 
as THE SAME with those of condemned sinners in a state of punish- 
ment.”t But how they could be the “ marked punishment of sin,” 
and yet not ‘‘the same with those of condemned sinners in a state 
of punishment,” we frankly confess ourselves unable to divine. 
True, the same author tells us, that “the glory of eternal wisdom 
is here manifested in the formation of a moral constitution, by 
which the guilt and punishment of sin, so far as was necessary for 
the purposes of sacrificial atonement, were assumed by the sinless 
victim.”t But this method of solution only shifts the difficulty 
without at all relieving it. 

To all these fluctuating and conflicting statements it is enough 
to reply, that Christ either did, or did not, endure the penalty of the 
law. If he did not, then the controversy is at an end; if he did, 
then he suffered it in kind and degree. To say he suffered the 
punishment due to sin, and at the same time say that he suffered 
neither the kind nor quantity due, is to aver direct and palpable 
contradictions. If Christ suffered the penalty in part, then in just 
so far our release from the law’s arrest takes place on legal prin- 
ciples; while in respect of that part of the penalty which was freely 
remitted, our pardon is a matter of grace. Thus this mixed theory 
confounds in one discordant system the antagonistic principles of 
legal and evangelical pardon, a theory more logically absurd than 
that which supposes the Son of God to have endured the full weight 
and measure of the Father’s wrath. But our objections to the penal 
theory of atonement must now be more fully stated. 

1. It involves the doctrine of imputed guilt to God’s “ beloved 
Son.” In assuming that the sufferings of Christ were of the nature 
of punishment, it has always been felt to be incumbent to establish 
the fact of his previous guilt. Accordingly, as the immaculate 


* Lect. in Divinity, p. 435. + On Sacrifice, &c., pp. 37, 43. f Ib., p. 36. 
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Saviour was without personal fault, the doctrine of imputed guilt 
has been resorted to, whereby, by legal transfer, he was made 
answerable for the sins of our apostate race. Guilt is commonly 
defined to be liability to punishment ; and divines have distinguished 
this liability into two sorts: 1. Desert of punishment, (meritum 
pene ;) 2. Exposure to punishment without personal demerit, 
(reatus pene,) as when one becomes a surety or hostage for 
another. It is in this latter sense that the adorable Saviour has 
been accounted guilty, according to the theory of most divines. 
Shielded by this definition, they have boldly advanced to the vindi- 
cation of penal infliction upon the immaculate person of “the only 
begotten of the Father.” The entire force of the argument for 
imputed guilt rests upon the assumed principle that a person may 
be liable to the punishment due to sin, without being in fact a 
sinner. Archbishop Magee, after an elaborate examination of 
Isaiah liii, concludes, ‘ The plain result of the whole is obviously 
this: that the righteous servant of Jehovah, having no sin himself, 
was to submit to be treated as the vilest of sinners; and, having 
the burden of our transgressions laid upon him, to suffer on account 
of them.”* Even Dr. Jenkyn, who is a strenuous and able—and; 
we had almost added, an ultra—opponent of the penal theory, pro- 
poses to paraphrase 2 Cor. v, 21, thus: “He hath made him to be 
liable to punishment for us, who was not conscious of having done 
wrong, that we might not be liable to punishment through him.” 
Again: ‘ His sufferings are altogether inexplicable except on the 
principle that he was by a divine institution treated as if he were 
liable to punishment for us.”t It is not pretended by this class of 
writers that Christ was reckoned a sinner de facto, but that by 
legal substitution he became liable for the punishment due to 
our sins. 

To all this refinement of distinctions we object, for the itowing 
reasons :—Sin is a fact ; and as such it is not irreverent to say, 
omnipotence itself cannot annihilate or change it. - It is the act of 
an individual agent which defines his character—his moral identity: 
The moral quality of the act is as much the property of the agent, 
and as intransferable, as the act itself. The resultant conse- 
quences of the act are inseparable from its moral quality, and also 
incommunicable. Eternal justice, and the law of natural necessity, 
confirm this view. ‘The soul that sinneth 17 shall die.” To make 
the penal consequences of an act separable from its moral quality, 
making the former transferable while the latter remains the incom- 
municable property of the actor, is to make distinctions which 


* On Aton. and Sac., dis. 42. ¢ On Atonement, p. 221. 
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have no foundation in nature, and are as repugnant to justice 
as to the natural reason of man. Furthermore, this doctrine of 
transferable punishment, or transferable lability to punishment, 
from the guilty to the innocent, confounds the essential difference 
between a crime and a civil debt. The obligation to cancel the 
latter may be legally assumed by a surety, because it lies against 
property merely; but the punishment due to a crime lies against 
the person, and can never be endured by a substitute without an- 
nihilating moral distinctions, and subverting the foundations of law 
and government. Indeed, we say of this, as Archbishop Magee 
says of the translation of guilt to the immolated victim under the 
Mosaic law, that it is “‘a thing utterly incomprehensible, 4s neither 
guilt nor punishment can be conceived but with reference to con- 
sciousness, which cannot be transferred.” 

If it be said that children and innocent persons are often punished, 
as in the visitations of public judgments upon nations, without per- 
sonal blameworthiness ; we answer, to such their sufferings are not 
a punishment proper, but a calamity, permitted for disciplinary 
ends, and as a partial evil resulting from the operation of general 
laws. So Jeremiah suffered when the judgments of Heaven fell 
heavily upon Judah. ‘To the people, who as a body were corrupt, 
they were a punishment; but not to the prophet. Suffering and 
punishment are not synonymous terms. It is surprising that the 
acute mind of Butler* should have confounded such sufferings with 
the absurd notion of “ vicarious punishment.” 

The following extract from the manuscript writings of onet whose 
ability, and Christian candor, and high standing in the Calvinistic 
school, entitle his opinions to no ordinary respect, will be seen to 
cut loose almost entirely from the system of imputation. He in- 
quires, ‘‘Were the sins of men imputed to Christ when he 
suffered in their stead? Answer: He was treated as a sinner on 
their account; but their sins were not so reckoned to him that his 
sufferings were deserved, or that he was legally responsible for 
them. If no more is to be understood by the term imputation than 
what is meant in treatment, we do not object to the phrase ; but 
if by imputation is meant that in point of Jaw or justice he became 
liable to answer for their transgressions, we see no warrant for 
such a doctrine. This would seem to involve the notion of transfer 
of moral character, which we suppose to be absurd and impossible ; 
or at least of that kind of legal responsibility which occurs in com- 


* Vide the Analogy, part 2, c. 5. 
+ The late venerable Dr. James Richards, Principal of the Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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mercial transactions, but which can have no place in the concerns of 
a moral government founded on the principles of exact justice. Sin 
and holiness do not change hands like debt and credit.” We can- 
not admit, however, that Christ was “treated as a sinner” on.any 
other ground than that he actually was a sinner. His treatment 
accorded with his character, personal or official. But He in whom 
the Father was ever “well pleased,” who was the highest pattern 
of moral excellence in the universe, could not have been treated as 
the object of the divine displeasure. The truth is, we must repu- 
diate in toto this ill-favored dogma of imputation, or adopt it in 
all its extent, with the appurtenances and logical consequences 
thereunto belonging. Do you ask, What is the entire whole of 
this doctrine of legal imputation? We beg leave to answer in the 
words of Martin Luther:— | | 

“Our most merciful Father, seeing us to be oppressed and over- 
whelmed with the curse of the law, sent his only Son into the 
world, and laid upon him all the sins of all men, saying, Be thou 
Peter, that denier; Saul, that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel 
oppressor; David, that adulterer; that sinner which did eat the 
apple in Paradise ; that sinner which hanged upon the cross ; and, 
briefly, be thou the person which hath committed the sins of all 
men: see, therefore, that thou pay and satisfy for them. Here now 
cometh the law, and saith, I find him a sinner, and that such a 
one as hath taken upon him the sins of all men, and I see no sins 
else but in him; and so he setteth upon him, and killeth him. 
By this means the whole world is purged and cleansed from all 
sins, and so delivered from death and all evils. Now, sin being 
vanquished and death abolished by this one man, God would see 
nothing else in the whole world, if it did believe, but a mere 
cleansing and righteousness.” For, “if the sins of the whole 
world be in that one man, Jesus Christ, then are they not in the 
world ; but if they be not in him, then are they yet in the world. 
Also, if Christ be made guilty of all the sins which we all have 
committed, then are we delivered from all sins. But if he be in- 
nocent, and bear not our sins, then do we bear them, and in them 
shall we die and be damned.”* Here is an honest expose of the 
rugged features of this system. Is the reader captivated ? 

2. But Christ could not, from the nature of the case, have en- 
dured the penalty of the law. 

Charnock says: ‘‘ Christ endured all that the law imposed upon 
sinners, whether in regard of loss by desertion, or of sense by 
malediction. . . He suffered that which the law demanded of 


* Commentary on Galatians iii, 13. 
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us. . . He suffered the torments of hell, without the iniqui- 
ties of hell. . . He suffered those agonies which were of the 
nature of the torments of hell, and that desertion of God which is 
the sting of hell.”* Statements like these, so palpably adverse to 
all correct psychological and moral reasoning, hardly deserve a 
formal refutation. Yet this is the only consistent position to be 
taken in defense of the penal theory, and is necessarily involved 
in the idea of a legal substitution. The consciousness of having 
offended against a God.of purity and love, and of having defeated 
the great ends of moral existence, must lie at the foundation of all 
those sufferings which are the due “wages of sin.” ‘This con- 
sciousness cannot be transferred to a substitute ; and a holy soul 
could never be agitated by a feeling of insubordination, and the 
dread emotions of remorse and self-reproach. The torments of the 
lost soul, therefore, could not have been endured by Christ. It is 
true, the sufferings of the Son of God are represented by the terms 
“‘chastisement,” “stripes,” “‘a curse,” “smitten of God ;” and it 
is said of him that his soul was “ sorrowful,” ‘‘troubled,” ‘‘ sore 
amazed and very heavy,” ‘‘in an agony,” &c.—expressions which 
seem to borrow a hue of moral punishment; but when we take 
their exact import, we find some of them figurative, and all of them 
concurring indeed to represent unutterable anguish and ignomy, 
and a disturbed state of mind, but not the effects of a remorseful 
conscience, or of unholy passions. 

Equally incapable was the divine Saviour of enduring the extent 
of those sufferings due to the sins of our race. The Godhead is 
impassible—the humanity alone suffered, and this only for a few 
years, and particularly a few hours. To prop the system of penal 
substitution, however, omnipotence is called to their aid. ‘‘ The 
support,” says Dr. Hill, ‘which the human nature of Jesus received 
from his divine, enabled him to sustain that wrath which the Law- 
giver saw fit to lay upon a person who was bearing the sins of the 
world.” But where is the proof of this statement? Unfortunately 
it is not at hand: an alzbz that strongly indicates a nullzbi. 

3. The doctrine of legal substitution has been justly charged with 
degrading the whole subject of atonement to the level of a com- 
mercial transaction. Witsius says, ‘It is a doubtful matter, not 
explained by the law, whether that perfect righteousness [which 
the law required] must necessarily be performed by the very per- 
son to be saved, or whether a surety may be admitted.” Such a 


* On the Acceptableness of Christ’s Death. Works, vol. ii, p. 571. Lon- 
don, 1699. 
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suretiship he says Christ undertook, and in respect of both con- 
formity to the precept and endurance of the penalty, ‘‘ performed 
an obedience of such value as to be more than equivalent to the 
obedience of all the elect.”* Bishop Beveridge thus states it: 
‘‘ Man, in Adam, proving bankrupt, becomes non-solvent.” A suit- 
able person to cancel these debts can be found nowhere but 
‘‘ among the persons of the Trinity, every one of which is perfectly 
God, and therefore none is bound to do more than the other; but 
whatsoever he does which the other does not, may justly be ac- 
counted as a work of supererogation, and therefore, without violation 
of justice, may be imputed to others, who may be accounted as 
obedient by and through it.”t Here we are presented with an 
exact quid pro quo transaction—a system of exchange and barter— 
so much grace to the delinquent for so much suffering and obedience 
by the surety! Is this the transcendent mystery of the sublime 
doctrine of atonement? It is true the Bible speaks of our being 
“redeemed” by a ransom price, “ purchased,” “bought,” &c. ; 
but this is figurative language, representing the effects of the atoning 
act, not its mature. ‘Forgiveness of sin,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ the 
abolition of guilt, through the redemptive power of Christ’s love, 
and of his perfect obedience during his voluntary assumption of 
humanity, is expressed, on account of the resemblance of the con- 
sequences in both cases, by the payment of a debt for another, which 
debt the payer had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this metaphor—that is, the taking of it literally—by transferring 
the sameness from the consequents to the antecedents, or inferring 
* an identity in the causes from a resemblance in the effects—this is 
the point on which I am at issue, and the view or scheme of re- 
demption grounded on this confusion I believe to be altogether 
unscriptural.”’f 

4. The theory that supposes the claims of vindictive justice to be 
met in the person of the Saviour is justly charged with making a 
difference between God’s goodness and that of Christ. The 
Father is the personification of justice, the Son of love; the Father 
is spoken of as implacable till the Son quenches his wrath in his 
own blood; the Father is the stern, inflexible Judge, relaxing 
nothing of the law’s demand, but exacting full payment,—the Son 
is a milder kind of Deity, meekly undertaking to appease this 
wrath and liquidate this demand. It is in vain to deny the justness 
of these charges upon the advocates of penal atonement, when the 


* On the Covenants, vol. i, pp. 175, 176. 
+ Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, pp. 93, 94. 
f On Spiritual Religion, aph. 19, 
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world is flooded with books containing often the same statements, 
and often positions involving the same views. We admit that these 
statements stand connected with much that is true, and are often 
but the unguarded effusions of learned and pious minds; but this 
cannot justify, or render them less noxious. The truth is, they 
are the legitimate verbiage of a false theory. 

Bishop Beveridge says: ‘“‘ Man naturally is at odds with God. 
God hates man’s person, and man [hates] God’s precepts. To 
make up this enmity betwixt them, Christ joins both their natures 
in one person; and so by shedding the blood of the human, ap- 
peased the wrath of the divine nature; and so reconciled his 
Father to us, not only by quenching the fire of his anger toward us, 
but also by purchasing his love and favor for us.”*. The death of 
Christ is often represented as exerting some extraneous influence 
upon the mind and feelings of Deity. 


“<« The expiation on the cross,’ says Grotius,.‘ moves God to remit.’ 
‘God,’ says Barrow, ‘in consideration of what his beloved Son hath 
performed and suffered . . . is become reconciled.’ Secker says, ‘ In 
consideration of this meritorious goodness of his . . . the Most High 
established with him a covenant of grace. This consent of his to be 
crucified, our heavenly Father has been pleased to consider . . . an 
inducement to bestow pardon,’ &c. Doddridge speaks of Christ’s death 
as a ‘valuable consideration’ with God; and again, as making ‘ some 
ample and honorable amends.’ ”—Penrose, pp. 10, 11. 


We admit that many of these expressions when received with 
due qualification may convey no improper meaning. But is the 
common mind likely to receive these requisite qualifications? Is 
the antidote always at hand—always perceived and applied? And 
why should terms be employed which are so obviously liable to mis- 
lead the common mind, and which require great explanation and 
care to prevent such injury? The atonement was not necessary 
im any sense as an inducement to Deity to forgive. He needed no 
extraneous motive influence to excite his compassion toward our 
miserable race. He is unchangeably and eternally the God of 
love; and this love is the cause, not the fruzt, of atonement. How 
then can we magnify his grace by understanding literally the fol- 
lowing distich ? 

“Qur all-loving Saviour hath pacified God, 


And paid for his favor the price of his blood.” 
Methodist Hymn- Book, p. 175. 


oe | 





* Exposition of the Articles, &c., pp. 107, 108. 
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Let the reader compare such views with John iii, 16; Romans 
iv, 8; and 1 John iv, 9; with the parable of the “lost sheep;” with 
the whole analogy of revelation. 

The starting point of all these erroneous representations is, as 
we have said, the pressing of figurative language into literal sig- 
nifications, and also of not apprehending the exact points of simili- 
tude to which such language applies. The word “p>, translated to 
atone, expiate, primarily means to cover, to overlay. Its secondary 
sense of expiate is derived from two circumstances: 1. The resem- 
blance between forgiveness—thus putting sin, as it were, out of 
sight, concealing it—and covering anything from view; 2. The 
fact that the high-priest sprinkled the blood of the atoning victim 
upon the n4b2 cover or lid of the “ark of the covenant,” (Lev. xvi, 
11, seq.,) whence this cover was called by the Seventy iAaoregioy, 
in Latin, propitiatorum; English, mercy seat, propitiation. ‘And 
the priest shall make eaxpzation for him from his sin :” and the 
priest shall cause his sin to be covered. Here is the analogy. 
The result of the atoning’ act is the point to which the word applies. 
If the idea of propitiation attaches to these words in any place, or 
to any other words of Scripture, it is only by an anthropopathy— 
a figure of speech whereby the passions of men are ascribed to 
God; a figure, we may add, whose very nature indicates with what 
caution it is to be interpreted. 

5. We object to the theory under consideration, because it would 
make the release of the sinner from the penal demand of the law 
_to take place on legal principles to the exclusion of grace. ‘“ By 
grace we are saved,” by God’s “ free gift ;” but if the penalty has 
been paid, the enlargement of the prisoner follows according to the 
exact awards of justice, not from the favor of government. The 
prisoner may then demand his liberty as his legal right, and no 
power but that which would bid defiance to law and justice could 
longer detain him. If Christ has met the penalty of the law, the 
Father, as the administrator of justice, would have no further claim. 
Pardon, so far as the Father is concerned, is impossible ; the debt 
is canceled. | 

6. Finally, if Christ endured the penalty of the law, then no wis- 
dom is displayed in the plan of redemption. The same amount 
of misery which the original sentence denounced, is still endured 
in the human nature, though not in the persons, of the offenders. 


“This is not such a gospel as inspiration reveals. A system which 
prevents no misery, and which brings no accession of happiness to the 
universe—a system whose grand and distinctive characteristic is, that 
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it devises a way in which the innocent may suffer a certain amount of 
misery which was due to the guilty, would hardly excite, as the gospet 
does, the wonder and admiration of the angels of heaven.”—Beman, 
p. 108. 


But we cannot pursue this part of the subject further. 

III. The adaptation of the death of Christ as a substitute for the 
penalty. 

We have already forestalled much that belongs to this section, 
in our remarks on the design of penalty. A few words only we 
add. Keep in mind that the atonement was not needed as a com- 
pensation to Deity for his favor; not to appease any divine wrath ; 
not in any way to effect a change in the disposition, or moral feel- 
ings, of the Godhead; but primarily for the support of law, as a 
substitute for the penalty, during a dispensation of pardon. The 
crowning glory of the Redeemer’s achievements is, that he “ hon- 
ored the law.” But how can a moral law be honored? The answer 
is at hand :—By keeping its precepts, and by the due administration 
of its promised rewards to the obedient ; or, in default of obedience, 
by the full and exemplary infliction of the penalty. But where the 
precept is violated and the penalty waived, and pardon offered to the 
guilty penitent, how then can the law be honored? In general 
terms we may answer: By producing the same impressions upon 
the minds of the governed, by some other means, which the literal 
and regular administration of law would effect. In order to this, 
Christ accomplished two objects. First, he illustrated the moral 
excellence of the precept in his life, demonstrating its perfect fitness 
to exalt and make happy the moral subject. He proved the fitness of 
the divine law to man’s moral, and social, and physical constitution, 
and by his life gave afresh the divine approval to it as our rule 
of conduct, and the divine pledge that it would not be changed in 
its nature, or abated in the ratio of its requirement. Secondly, his 
death became, by the Father’s appointment, an expression of the 
evil of sin, of the divine abhorrence of it, and of the unalterable 
purpose of God to insist upon obedience and punish future trans- 
gression. The penalty reveals God’s hatred of sin by actual 
infliction ; the death of Christ effects the same end by offering a 
pledge that God has not unconditionally abrogated the penalty, nor 
abandoned his own law. ‘To ceive PrRoor that he will punish,” 
says President Griffin, “is certainly disclosing everything of God 
which PUNISHMENT ITSELF can reveal.”* ‘I perceive important 
reasons,” says Dr. Richards, “‘ why God’s clemency should not be 


* On the Atonement, p. 25. 
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exercised toward man, without an adequate atonement for his 
offense. This course, while it magnifies his mercy a thousand- 
fold, finds its justification in creating in the mind of every rational 
being @ GREATER CERTAINTY that punishment will follow trans- 
gression, than if pardon had been extended upon mere clemency.”* 
This is the point. God might have written this truth in burning 
letters over the vast arch of heaven, he might have uttered it in the 
voice of “‘ seven thunders” from the sky; but Infinite Wisdom saw, 
such was the constitution of man, such the laws of moral evidence, 
such the avenues to the heart and sensibility, that nothing could 
produce those deep, abiding, practical impressions upon our race, 
so effectually as the humiliation, the spotless life, the sufferings and 
death of “the Only Begotten of the Father.” .These impressions 
produced, the law being honored, the ends of penalty being an- 
swered, and the integrity of government asserted, the obstructions 
to the divine clemency would be removed, and the grace of pardon 
would freely, because it could now consistently and safely, flow 
forth to every penitent believer in Christ. 

The atonement, then, may be considered both as a scheme of 
government, and as a system of moral means. As a government 
measure, it removes those obstructions which public justice would 
oppose to an exercise of clemency to the guilty; as a system of 
means, it is adapted to exert a moral, reformative influence upon 
man. 

In order to render the atonement efficacious, the following re- 

quisites must be met :— 

' 1. It must be by the formal appointment of the supreme legislative 
power. It must be a government measure. Thus the Scriptures 
represent the Father as aPpPoINTING, ANOINTING, and SENDING his 
Son to accomplish this work. 

2. The mediating person must be such as shall be fully capable 
of sustaining the responsibilities of government. on the one hand, 
and sympathizing with man on the other. To be capable of the 
former, he must be God; to be capable of the latter, he must be 
man. So our Mediator is “‘God manifested in the flesh.” The 
dignity of such a person imparted value to his sufferings,—not a 
commercial, but a moral, value. The dignity of his person, and 
his official designation to this work, gave his sufferings a high sig- 
nificancy ; they were God’s “ declaration of his own righteousness 
in granting remission of past sin.” 

3. Although the mere quantum of suffering was not the highest 


* Thoughts on Atonement, unpublished MS. 
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quality, or consideration of value, yet they must be in that degree 
of intensity which is suited to the awful import and object of their 
appointment. 

4. The nature of the sufferings must be of a character to illus- 
trate the evil of sin, and the divine opposition to it, and the certainty 
of its punishment. How peculiarly marked were the Saviour’s 
sufferings in all these respects ! 

5. They must be endured “ ror sin;” that is, in the stead of those 
sufferings due to the sinner. hey must be distinctly and publicly 
understood to be substitutionary. Not vicarious punishment, but 
vicarious suffering. 

6. They must be voluntary on the part of him who suffers. 

7. The case must be such as to admit of a compensative arrange- 
ment, whereby the person suffering, as a moral being of unexam- 
pled virtue, shall be rewarded. Christ, “for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross.” ‘‘ God, also, hath highly exalted 
him.” : 

8. The evil to be prevented and the good to be secured by this 
measure, must be such as to justify the greatness of the means 
employed. 

Geneva, N. Y., April 15, 1846. 





Art. V.—1. An Epitome of the History of Philosophy ; being the 
Work adopted by the University of France for Instruction in the 
Colleges and High Schools. Translated from the French, with 
Additions, and a Continuation of the History from the Time of 
Reid to the Present Day. By C.S. Henry, D. D., Professor of 
Philosophy and History in the University of the City of New- 
York. 2 vols., 18mo., pp. 311, 276. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1841. 

2. The Philosophy of History, in a Course of Lectures. By 
Freperick Von Scuiecet. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by James Burton Rosertson, Esq. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 319, 
302. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. © 

3. Philosophy of History. Methodist Quarterly Review for July, 
1842, Art. IV. 


A wriTER of eminent ability, but of erratic genius, has defined 
philosophy, ‘‘the science of life.” As such it comprehends all 
sciences and all systems. As such, in its highest and best accep- 
tation, it is the echo of primeval tradition, the coadjutor and ex- 
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pounder of revelation, the never silent voice of God. It is the 
nurse that guides the steps of infant humanity, the teacher that 
instructs its youth, the prophet that points its manhood to a higher 
and more glorious destiny. It walks hand in hand with the Bible, 
in simple and beautiful harmony—a text and a commentary, which, 
rightly understood, illustrate and adorn each other. 

Unfortunately, the greater number of philosophical writers, in 
their attempts to solve the abstruse problems of the science of life 
—the nature, duties, and destiny of man—have overlooked this 
mutual relation and dependence, and even shown a disposition to 
avoid the lights of revelation. So self-confident is their pride of 
intellect, that they bury in the earth a rich legacy of wisdom, and 
disdain to employ any capital which their own industry has not 
accumulated. They close their windows to keep out the sun, and 
then grope in darkness for treasures, which a single beam of light 
would reveal. The ancient heathen philosophers relied on reason 
alone, because they had no other guide in their researches, save a 
few scattered rays of old tradition refracted into fantastic shapes 
and hues, by the medium through which they had passed. The 
modern, and self-named Christian philosophers, undismayed by the 
fruitless toil and wild vagaries of their less fortunate predecessors, 
reject the proffered clew to the labyrinth, and persist in unaided 
efforts to explore its bewildering mazes. What wonder if they 
grope along the same dark path, with toil equally fruitless, into 
vagaries equally wild? Neophytes of a holy priesthood, they re- 
fuse to open the volume which unfolds the mysteries of their 


order, or to know anything which themselves do not discover. 


What wonder :if they ‘darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge,” and hurry themselves and others into inextricable error? 
Philosophy, living and life-giving, has two functions. It must 
teach men how they ought to live, and how to live as they ought. 
Such a philosophy, if we may use a mathematical illustration, is 
the product of two factors—revelation, a constant co-efficient ; and 
reason, a variable. By operating with the variable alone, the 
speculative intellect has never been able to develop a formula, 
which satisfies the conditions of humanity, and is applicable to all 
its wants. Plato, whose transcendent genius constructed a system 
of wonderful extent and beauty, was tolerably successful in show- 
ing men how they ought to live, but signally failed in persuading 
them to live as they ought. Like the Apollo Belvidere, exquisite 
in finish, perfect in symmetry, godlike in expression, but cold and 
motionless, it was animated by no fire from the celestial altars. 
There it stood, and there it still stands, a miracle of art, life-like, 
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but not living. A philosophy which combines no elements drawn 
from the infallible and authoritative, though it may recognize a 
God of its own conception, is essentially godless; and a godless 
philosophy is as inert and powerless as would be a godless uni- 
verse. Its heralds cannot command, for they hold in their hands 
no warrant signed and sealed in the chancery of the Infinite. Its 
precepts issue from a court whose jurisdiction is limited and in- 
competent, and no eternal sanctions compel their execution. 

But philosophical opinions, however false, if they once obtain 
currency in practical life, exert no feeble influence upon the ages 
and nations by which they are adopted and applied. The filial 
ethics of Confucius checked, in the Chinese mind, every impulse 
toward improvement, and bound it fast in a kind of static equili- 
brium. The sensualism of Epicurus, after degrading Grecian 
morals, passed into Italy, where it speedily made its own expo- 
sition in Roman selfishness, injustice, and corruption. The mate- 
rialists and ultra-spiritualists of the modern schools, who profess 
faith in God and his written word, and yet, by giving these no 
prominent place in their systems, virtually deny both, have brought 
the speculative intellect of the present age into a state of oscillation 
between atheism and pantheism, and reduced the practical intellect 
to a condition of cold, selfish, faithless, heartless egoism. 

Now we want a philosophy that shall infuse into society a more 
benignant spirit. ‘‘Man was made for himself,” said Epicurus. 
‘Man was made for himself,” echoes this amalgam of Epicurus 
and Midas, which we call our age. True; but for something 
more. ‘‘ Man was made for God,” cried the Stylite, as with con- 
temptuous eye he looked down from his column upon toiling, suf- 
fering humanity. ‘‘ Man was made for God,” answered the monk, 
as he barred the portals of his cloister, and left the world to struggle 
and welter as it might. True; and for something more. Man 
was also made for man. His duties are three-fold: to God, to 
himself, and to his race. But this triad is a unit. He who per- 
forms his whole duty to one of the three, cannot but perform, at 
the same time, his whole duty to the other two. The great prac- 
tical error lies in the false estimate which men make of the value 
and relation of duties; and its consequence is the introduction of 
conflict where God established harmony. 

The vital elements of a philosophy, we do not say of a philo- 
sophical religion, but of a religious philosophy, which shall reno- 
vate and exalt society, are contained in the books of revelation. 
These elements, we may venture to predict, will be some day 
combined, not with the visionary speculations of the oriental 
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schools, as Manes and the Gnostics attempted, but with the im- 
mutable truths of nature discovered by the best efforts of reason, 
so as to form a system of harmonious unity and life-renewing 
power. It is not our purpose, however, in the present article, to 
trace even an imperfect outline of such a system. We shall do 
nothing more than glance at the “‘membra disjecta” of revealed 
philosophy, and at some of the problems which revelation has 
solved, and some for whose solution it has furnished data. 

The domains of philosophy are intersected by numerous avenues 
in which amateurs may pursue the beaten track, and gather, with 
little effort, the flowers and fruits which bloom and ripen by the 
wayside. But other tracts are rugged and difficult; rock and 
forest oppose the progress of the explorer, and conceal the trea- 
sures which he alone can appropriate who has the heart and the 
arm to break ground and open a new highway. There are also 
deep and dark recesses, defended by barriers hitherto impassable, 
and from whose voiceless solitudes no response but echo greets 
the eager questioner. 


‘¢ Porta adversa, ingens, solidoque adamante columne, 
Vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferro 
Coelicole valeant: stat ferrea turris ad auras.” 


To these obscure localities belong such problems as the nature 
of vital forces, the origin of evil, the relation of spirit to matter, and 
the co-existence of the finite with the infinite. The existence and 
attributes of God, and the origin and destiny of man, were also 


‘once enveloped in profound mystery. Long and earnestly did 


reason seek their solution, till it sunk down, exhausted, into the 
repose of a despondent skepticism. In those ages of anxious and 
arduous philosophical toil, which preceded the diffusion of the 
light vouchsafed to the descendants of Abraham, the speculative 
intellect was in a condition somewhat similar to that of a human 
being, brought into existence at the centre of the earth, with some 
indefinite notion of light, and a perpetual consciousness of the want 
of it. ‘‘ What, whence, wherefore am I? These are the first 
earnest questionings of his awakened thought; but no voice replies 
from upper air. His prayer, like that of Ajax, is for light; but no 
ray penetrates to his dark prison. ‘‘ There is light, and I can 
find it.” Such is the language of faith, which rouses him to 
action. With ill-directed force, delving in his narrow concave, at 
length he sees, or thinks he sees, a gleam of that unknown some- 
what, which he believes may somewhere be found. ‘ Brahma,” he 
exclaims; “First Knowledge: Ormusd, First Light.” But Brahma 
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vanishes, and Ormusd fades. They are but the phosphorescence 
of the brute elements which surround him. They are not suffi- 
ciently clear and steady to show him where he is, and whither he 
is tending. How long, think ye, before our darkling worker, 
cheered by hope alone, and a deceptive, tantalizing phosphores- 
cence, will mine his dreary way through the stubborn crust of the 
globe into the sunlight? Faith staggers. Reason, baffled, lets go 
her pride, and bows her head, dejected. Weary and despairing, 
he falters, ‘‘ There is no light.” This is God’s time. From 
surface to centre the rocks are rent asunder, and a flood of living 
radiance from the eternal throne is poured in upon the doubting, 
despairing soul. Humble and grateful he looks up, and gazes 
upon the face of a Creator and a Father. 

The very first sentence of revelation solves the problems of God 
and the universe. God existed in the beginning, and is therefore 
eternal; an underived, uncreated, self-existent Being. ‘‘ God 
created the heaven and the earth.” This material universe, then, 
is not eternal, for it had a beginning. It is not an emanation from 
the Eternal, a mere phasis of divinity, an ever-changing succession 
of forms developed from the same infinite and formless substance, 
and returning to the same; for it was created. It is neither a 
fortuitous aggregation of atoms, nor a necessary product of me- 
chanical and chemical dynamics; for intelligence brought forth 
order from the formless void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. Here, then, at once and for ever, we are 
extricated from the pantieism of Vyasa, and the dualism of Thales; 
from the atheism of Anaximander, and the materialism of Epicurus. 
We also escape from the din of that time-long conflict between 
spirit and matter, which was the leading characteristic of the 
dualism of Zoroaster; for the creation of God was his own, ‘And 
he saw that everything which he had made was very good.” 

Again, creation was progressive, not instantaneous. Light, the 
firmament, the seas, the dry land, plants, animals, man, each fol- 
lowed the preceding in natural order, and all were results of suc- 
cessive exertions of creative power, in successive portions of time. 
The cosmogony of Moses, rightly understood, is the mean of truth 
between two extremes of error. It teaches that creation was 
neither a sudden effect of a single almighty fiat, nor the sponta- 
neous product of the gradual operation of material laws. It was 
God’s work, in God’s time. 

The origin and. nature of man are revealed, with similar clear- 
ness, in a proposition which Schlegel takes as the key and pivot 
of his Philosophy of History. ‘God created man in his own 
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image.” Man, then, is not a being of chance, tossed blindly upon 
the stream of existence, for no purpose but to toil and repose, 
enjoy and suffer, live and die. He is not an electro-chemical 
machine, evolved from a monad after countless ages of transmuta- 
tions through inferior animals, and capable of mere physical pro- 
gression. He is not a strange imbodiment of some force of nature 
still more inexplicable than himself, which, finding itself in dyna- 
mical mood, in sheer sport and wantonness sprung forth a pheno- 
menon, and called itself man. He is not a ripple on the ocean of 
life—an atom of spray, thrown up by the agitation of Brahma’s 
unfathomable waves, to sparkle a moment in the sunlight, and 
then to fall back and be absorbed, unconsciously and unconscious, 
in the infinite abyss of being. Nor is he the highest development 
and personification of that universal spirit which lives in this end- 
less succession of forms called nature, and which reveals itself as 
Deity in these forms alone. However flattering to human pride 
such an apotheosis of the race might be, men revolt instinctively 
from the dilemma in which it places them. They must reject all 
moral distinctions, or admit God to be the author of evil. Pope, 
however, who invested this doctrine with the drapery of some of 
his finest poetry, did not shrink from its consequences. He 
grasped the first horn with a firm and bold hand :— 


‘‘ All are but parts of one stupendous-whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul, 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun; refreshes in the breeze ; 
Glows in the stars ; and blossoms in the trees; . 
Lives through all life ; extends through all extent ; 
Spreads, undivided ; operates, unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul; informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


Beyond question, these are magnificent verses; but their bril- 
liancy can only dazzle, not illuminate; it is an ignis fatuus to 
bewilder, not a beacon. to guide. The gorgeous diction is but a 
whited sepulchre, which conceals the loathesomeness of death. 
Death to virtue, to moral agency, to religion and truth, veiled from 
sight by the beautiful imagery which adorns and hides it, at last 
stands suddenly forth, revealed in undisguised deformity, when 
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the poet announces his fearless, yet fearful conclusion, ‘‘ Whatever 
ts, is right.” 

On all such theories of man, revelation stamps the seal of false- 
hood. Man is a creation; therefore he is not a part of the 
Creator’s substance—not an emanation. Man became a living 
soul. He has, then, a distinct and separate personality. He is 
not a fraction of being, but an entity; not a manifestation of some 
higher Being, but a creature of that higher Being, conscious of 
individuality and identity. In a word, he is made for God, and by 
him, but not of him. He, therefore, owes obedience, and expects 
protection. The ideas of duty and Providence spring immediately 
and necessarily from a knowledge of his relations to his Maker. 
But duty is a relative term, and cannot be understood without a 
simultaneous conception of its opposite. If duty exist, something 
contrary to duty must exist also, at least in possibility. There is, 
then, a right and a wrong; good and evil. Pope’s one clear truth 
is therefore the very absurdity of error. If whatever is, is right, 
then nothing is right; for right implies a distinction which vanishes 
whenever wrong becomes impossible. 

The absolute standard of right and wrong is the will of God; 
obedience and disobedience to that will, are their manifestations in 
act. But as God is eternal, his will is unchangeable ; hence right 
is immutably right, and wrong immutably wrong. What is usually 
termed conscience, is the reflection of the divine will in the human 
soul; and is that part of the original image of God which has been 
least of all effaced by evil. By recognizing the immutability of 
moral distinctions, conscience rejects the rule of expediency as 
inapplicable to moral conduct, and refuses to bend or mutilate the 
steadfast principles of rectitude to suit the changing conditions of 
time, place, and circumstance. 


** Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 


** Dux inquieti turbidus Adrie, 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


We have seen that evil, in possibility, exists of necessity. The 
origin of actual evil can be found nowhere but in the moral liberty 
of the intelligent creature. 





















Revealed Philosophy. 


‘“* Man had of me 
All he could have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood, and them who fail’d ; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.” 


But is such moral liberty revealed? May not this consciousness 
of a self-determining power within us be, after all, an illusion? 
An equivalent inquiry would be, Does revelation contain any com- 
mands to men? Had the human will been bound fast to the divine 
by the chains of an iron destiny, obedience and disobedience had 
been alike impossible. A command, in such a condition of things, 
would have been an absurdity. But God does command; there- 
fore man is free. To obey or disobey is in his own power. The 
history of the first command, temptation, and disobedience, plainly 
teaches the great lesson of human freedom, and all subsequent 
revelation unites with the testimony of every man’s consciousness 
to confirm its truth. 

But why did a good and almighty Being create man capable of 
evil? and why, having so created him, did he not shield him from 
temptation? and why, the first transgression having been com- 
mitted, did he permit evil to extend and multiply itself upon the 
earth, till its dismal pall has darkened his entire creation? O how 
many hearts, under the suffocating pressure of this question, have 
doubted the benevolence or the power of God! Why have am- 
bition and hate trampled the green earth under the blood-stained 


“hoofs of war, and scathed her fair surface as with the march of 


demons? Why does the pure air vibrate with malediction and 
blasphemy? Why do envy, falsehood, and slander pollute society 
with their pestiferous breath? Why do poverty, disease, and 
death stare at us upon every side? Why this violence and con- 
flict, which resound through every department of nature, and 
cause the great globe to send up to heaven one continuous 
voice of mingled rage and wailing? This question, in whatever 
form it has been proposed, and whatever starting-point men have 
assumed for its solution, has never yet been satisfactorily answered. 
The human intellect has stumbled at the existence of evil ever 
since it awoke to reason, and began to doubt and inquire. On this 
subject even revelation itself is silent, and the only data on which 


the mysterious problem could be unraveled are concealed in the 
depths of the Infinite. 


“Whatever light an elevated metaphysics may throw upon this ques- 
tion, it implies, nevertheless, a mystery, that is, a limit, beyond which 
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human reason cannot pass. We have seen that the co-existence of the 
infinite and the finite, or the question, how it is to be explained that 
anything can exist which is not infinite, contains an incomprehensible 
element. From this primordial mystery is derived, at every step, at 
every stage of the human reason, corresponding obscurities. The co- 
existence of a supreme good and of evil is an example. This question 
is the first transformation of the problem of the co-existence of the 
infinite and the finite; and we must not, therefore, be surprised at the 
obscurities which it involves, since, touching immediately upon the gene- 
rative source of all other mysteries, it falls within the thickest shadows 
which that mystery of mysteries casts.”—History of Philosophy, vol. i, 
p. 244. 


Unable to explain the origin of evil, men have attempted to 
escape from the difficulty by persuading themselves that it has no 
existence. The Vedantist takes refuge in the bosom of the Infinite, 
and declares all else illusion. Valentinus, a Gnostic pantheist, taught 
that evil is but good taking a false direction, and striving after 
something higher than the limitations of its nature permit it to attain. 
According to Manes, evil impels beings toward goodness, and there- 
fore contains some portion of good, by which its power, like that 
of a house divided against itself, is diminished, and will be at last 
overthrown. The Alexandrians assert that “the world is perfect, 
everything is good. Evil is nothing but the inequality of souls, 
or the manifestation of that inequality.” Several of the Christian 
fathers deny the positive existence of evil, and regard it either as 
the privation or the imperfection of good. Augustine declares that 
“everything which is, is good; and evil, of which I sought the 
origin, cannot be a substance.” Ambrose says, “ Evil is only the 
destitution of good.” ‘According to Dionysius, ‘‘evil can exist only 
as something not absolutely evil, as containing some portion of 
good, which is all there is positive.” ‘The modern optimists take 
a still bolder position, and contend that evil is such only in appear- 
ance ; and that, really and actually, it is absolute good. Seeming 
evil is neither more nor less than a means of producing some positive 
good which never could be realized without it. 


‘¢ All discord, harmony, not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


Now revelation, though it declines to answer our inquiries as to 
the origin of evil, emancipates us from these and kindred errors. 
Everywhere in the sacred writings, from the history of the expul- 
sion of our first parents, and the placing of “cherubims and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life,” 
down to the prediction that Satan “shall go out to deceive the na- 
27* 
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tions which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, 
to gather them together to battle” against the saints, evil is recog- 
nized as something positively existing, which disturbs the order 
and harmony of the world, and which, being hostile to the will of 
God, and destructive to his creatures, he requires men to subdue. 

No clear knowledge of the destiny of men after the present life 
was ever attained by the ancient philosophers. The salvation pro- 
mised by the Brahminical teachers to those who should conform to 
the precepts of the Vedas was a virtual annihilation; for absorp- 
tion of the soul into God, which was the highest aim of their reli- 
gion and science, necessarily implied the utter extinction of indi- 
vidual consciousness. Plato’s principal argument in favor of a 
future life rested on a false theory of man. Concisely stated, it 
runs thus: The divine substance is imperishable; the soul of man, 
being united to ideas of which God is the substance, partakes of 
that substance; therefore the soul is imperishable. The error lies 
in the minor proposition. Cicero, who loved to contemplate the 
doctrine of immortality, admitted that he was able to believe it only 
when all the arguments in its favor were present in his mind at the 
same time. These sages failed to exalt the undefined and feeble 
hope of an endless existence, which, whether obtained by intuition 
or derived from primitive tradition, seems to have been almost uni- 
versal among men, into anything like that invincible belief which 
might be called the “full assurance of faith.” Even the earlier 
revelations throw but an uncertain light into the abyss of futurity, 
and lay but an insecure foundation on which to build the doctrines 


‘of the resurrection and immortal life. The rewards promised, in 


the Old Testament, to the good, and the punishments denounced 
against the wicked, generally relate to the present world. A nu- 
merous sect among the Jews, at the time of our Saviour, though 
they. professed faith in the Hebrew Scriptures, denied the exist- 
ence of spirits and the possibility of a resurrection. But in the 
New Testament every doubt on these subjects is set at rest. That 
truth which philosophy had toiled in vain, through long centuries, 
to demonstrate, awaited the sublime confirmation, pregnant with 
hope and fear, that “all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of condemnation.” 

The doctrine of future retributions for the deeds of the present 
life has a profound significance. It implies a plan and purpose, 
conceived in the Infinite Mind, in the accomplishment of which 
men are the agents of God in this world. Rewards and punish- 
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ments in a future life would be incomprehensible on any other sup- 
position, than that a portion of mankind perform their part of some 
work which God has assigned to the human race, and thus obey 
the divine will by helping forward the divine purpose; while another 
portion either neglect their allotted work, or act in opposition to the 
divine plan. 

Here a new problem is presented for solution. What is the des- 
tiny of the human species in time; or, so far as the present world 
is concerned, what is the final cause of the continued existence of 
the race? What has humanity gained by its ceaseless and labo- 
rious efforts? What may it hope to gain hereafter? What means 
this wonderful fact which we call civilization? Does human acti- 
vity contribute to its progress, and improve its condition? If so, 
according to what law; and how far may the improvement extend ? 
In a word, we have here the problem of humanity, the solution of 
which is the end and aim of the philosophy of history. 

Man may be compared to a projectile, whose path and striking- 
point the mathematician proposes to investigate ; or, changing the 
figure, he is a planet, whose orbit the astronomer seeks to deter- 
mine. Within a year from the discovery of Uranus by the elder 
Herschel, Lalande calculated, with a close approximation to truth, 
the position, form, magnitude, and period of its entire ellipse. By ob- 
serving the motion of the new planet, while it was passing through 
a few degrees of its curve, he obtained data from which he deduced 
the elements of its orbit. So, by observing the progress of hu- 
manity, as far as the records and monuments of its activity permit, 
philosophy endeavors to ascertain some fundamental facts and laws, 
which may serve as the basis of a generalization wide enough to 
embrace all the phenomena of history. Could such a generaliza- 
tion be made, we should have an inductive philosophy of humanity. 
But the author of the article which stands third on our list of titles, 
in whom we recognize a profound thinker as well as an elegant 
writer, has clearly shown that the difficulties of this problem are 
insuperable by the inductive method. The observer traces the 
footsteps of humanity but a short distance, before he discovers that 
its path is neither a straight line nor a simple curve, but a curve 
of double curvature, with involutions and evolutions so numerous 
and complicated as to transcend the powers of analysis. Add to 
this, that the phases of humanity are perpetually changing. We 
are unable to mark its lineaments with accuracy, because they are 
seen, not only in remote perspective, but also from an unstable stand- 
point. As the true and apparent motions of the planets, when seen 
from the earth, do not correspond to each other; so, in the still 
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more complicated movements of society, the seeming retrograda- 
tion may be an actual advance. Again, the observer of humanity 
is bewildered and disheartened by the multiplicity and complexity 
of the objects which claim his attention. These are nothing less 
than all the products of human thought and action ;—religion and 
morals; politics and war; philosophy and literature; science and 
art; manners, customs, and laws; opinions, sentiments, and pas- 
sions ; in a word, the universal history of the species. And finally, 
copious as are the sources of information on all these subjects, they 
are still exceedingly defective, and present views of men and na- 
tions which are often partial, and always indistinct. 

Discouraged by these difficulties, philosophers have either aban- 
doned the problem as hopelessly insolvable, or sought to magnify 
some particular fact into a universal principle that might serve 
them as a nucleus and centre, toward which all other facts should 
gravitate, and around which they should revolve. Hence the slen- 
der success which has attended this department of philosophy, and 
the unsubstantial theories of humanity which have been proposed. 

The reviewer, already referred to, has left us nothing to say of 
Herder’s scheme of man’s perfectibility, nor of Hegel’s theory of the 
progress of human freedom; both of which he has refuted with sig- 
nal ability. He has also exposed the fallacy of that part of Herder’s 
earlier theory, which made the progress of humanity analogous to 
the different ages in the life of an individual. But we understand 
him to assent to another part of the same theory, which may be 
expressed in the poetic formula, 


‘“* Westward the star of empire takes its way ;” 


not indeed as the central idea of history, but as an interesting and im- 
portant historical fact. We believe that this opinion is popular, espe- 
cially in America. A few years since, we heard the doctrine ex- 
pounded before a learned society, in an address which appeared to be 
well received. The exposition was briefly as follows. That product 
of man’s intellectual, moral, and physical activity, which we call 
civilization, has a westward and nearly circular movement of un- 
dulation. Starting into life in the remote east, in the land of Lao 
Tseu and Confucius, it gradually extended to India, Persia, and 
Egypt. From Egypt the great tide-wave took a lateral direction 
to Greece; thence it moved on to Rome, and from Rome to west- 
ern Europe, where it is now high tide. From Europe the undu- 
_ lation will sweep across the Atlantic to the American continent, 
which is destined to be the theatre of its syzygystic altitude. After- 
ward, proceeding onward to the islands of the Pacific, or to a new 
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continent, which some geological catastrophe may upheave from 
the bosom of that ocean, and of which those islands will be the 
mountain summits, its cycle complete, it will revisit the land of its 
origin, and the world’s great year begin anew. 

Of course the reviewer is not responsible for so fanciful a scheme 
as this; but though it out-Herders Herder, it is only a generali- 
zation based upon the assumed fact, that there was a development 
of the human mind in China anterior to that in India, in India 
before Persia, and in Persia before Egypt. This order of succes- 
sion, so far as we have’ been able to learn, has never been proved 
from history. The reverse seems equally probable ; and a simul- 
taneous development in those countries may be regarded as the 
most probable of all. Moreover, how are we to account for the 
reflex current to Alexandria in the second century of our era; and 
to Constantinople in the fourth; and from France and England to 
Germany in recent times? And why, at the present moment, is 
the reaction of European civilization more strongly felt in the re- 
mote provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and even on the banks of 
the Ganges, than its direct influence in poor fallen Spain ? 

This undulatory theory, whether we regard it as the expression 
of a great historical fact, or the key to the problem of humanity, 
opens no vista of hope to the race. Successive segments of man- 
kind emerge from barbarism for a time, but the force which raised 
them up, passes by, and they sink down again into barbarism. 

The theory of Cousin is far more profound and philosophical, 
but, when pushed to its consequences, not much more cheering. 
He makes humanity pass through three epochs, corresponding to 
the idea of the infinite, the idea of the finite, and the idea of the 
relation between the two. Having exhausted its cyele, it returns 
to its starting-point to go through the same eternal round, again 
and again, reproducing, with endless toil, the same series of ideas, 
and reconstructing the same civilizations.* 

By this theory the individual is swallowed up and lost in the 
species, and both in God. So far as the movements of the race 
are concerned, the will of the individual, directed by his own per- 
sonal and reflective reason, can accomplish nothing. The sponta- 
neous and impersonal reason, that is to say, the Infinite Intelligence 
itself, urges round the ponderous whee) on which humanity is 
placed as in a tread-mill, and by the irresistible motion of which, 
every man, whether he will or not, is impelled onward. This sys- 
tem has been called, and we think not inappropriately, a refined 
rationalistic pantheism. Though the author declares himself the 


* See Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by Victor Cousin. 
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champion of personal freedom, and does actually give.a certain scope 
to the individual will, yet his system, considered in relation to en- 
tire humanity, contains the elements of a strict and rigorous fatalism. 

Another philosopher reconstructs, in a new form, the antagonistic 
dualism of the Persians, and represents man and nature, spirit and 
matter, freedom and fate, as irreconcilable enemies, and history 
the recital of their conflict.* From a particular point of observa- 
tion this may be true, but from a higher and more general one it 
certainly is not. Matter, it is true, is not inert and powerless. It 
acts in accordance with its own laws; and its forces are sometimes 
destructive to man and his works. But must we hence infer that 
nature is hostile to man? Most of the physical evils which men 
suffer, are not the inevitable results of physical laws, but the ne- 
cessary punishments for their violation. They are self-inflicted 
through negligence, passion, or ignorance. The forces of nature, 
in their regular and ordinary operation, are subservient to him who 
knows how to use them, and friendly to him who lives in harmony 
with them. Their purpose and general action are to bless and 
preserve, not to harass and destroy. Even those irregular and 
disorderly actions which sometimes occur, as exceptions to the 
usual working of these forces, though attended by real evils, often 
produce an ample equivalent of good. ‘The tempest that ruins 
man’s harvest, purifies the air which he breathes. The mountain 
that nurses the glacier and gives birth to the avalanche, sends forth 
its countless rills to fertilize his fields. The bird that pecks his 
ripe fruit, only repays itself for having destroyed the insect that 
would have blighted the germ, and the larva that would have killed 
the tree. The ocean that ingulfs an argosy, bears safely to port 
the merchandise of a thousand. Nature, then, is not a churlish 
stepdame, but a benignant mother; and though she may frown for 
a moment, she loves always. Even when she seems to be angry, 
she has the good of her children at heart, and would teach them 
the true use of her gifts. 

From this point of view, history, so far from being the epopee 
of the successive triumphs of man over the fatal power of nature, 
is the recital of his victories over his own ignorance, appetites, and 
passions. 

Another supposes that the movements of the human intelligence, 
and the civilizations which are its exponent, may be regarded as a 
series of oscillations between the extremities of an arc. This 
oscillatory motion is said to be observable in every department of 
intellectual activity; in theology, between atheism and pantheism ; 
* Michelet, Introduction a L’ Histoire Universelle, p. 9. 
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in logic, between intuitive belief and absolute skepticism; in 
psychology, between spiritualism and sensualism ; and in politics, 
between anarchy and despotism. 

We admit the fact of these oscillations in multiplicity, but deny 
that they can be reduced to unity. The arcs do not coincide with 
each other, nor is the motion through them regular and isochronous. 
How then are we to obtain a resultant through which all the forces 
may be referred to a common axis? How shall we determine the 
poles between which the great pendulum, that governs the motions 
of all the rest, and carries them with it, swings backward and 
forward ? 

This theory, it appears to us, confounds two things which are 
different ;—the method by which humanity approaches truth, with 
its method of applying truth after it is found. To the former, the 
mechanical illustration, already employed, is appropriate. Truth 
is situated in the middle of an arc, and human reason moves toward 
it with accelerated velocity. But the practical intellect possesses 
inertia as well as gravity, and, passing the truth-point, is impelled 
by a kind of momentum toward an extreme of error opposite to 
that from which it started. A reaction toward truth then takes 
place, and the motion continues through a gradually diminishing 
arc, till the common mind settles down at last into the equilibrium 
of truth. Thus, after oscillating for ages between atheism, which 
admits nothing but the finite, and pantheism, which admits nothing 
but the infinite, reason rests at last in monotheism, which admits 
both. Thus, after successive trials of anarchy and despotism, we 
may venture to hope and predict that truth will be realized in a 
government directed by the common mind for the common weal. 

Civilizations, on the contrary, are results of the application of 
truth, supposed to be already known, in the practical affairs of life. 
Among these no mechanical oscillations are perceptible, but changes 
occur which are somewhat analogous to the transformations pro- 
duced by chemical forces. Were we permitted to carry out such 
an illustration, we would call society a complex body, composed 
of elements which are the admitted truths of each age. Whenever 
new truths are discovered, they are thrown into the solution, and 
frequently produce violent effervescence and copious precipitation. 
In the conflict of hostile affinities, society is sometimes convulsed 
to its centre, and threatened with total destruction; but after a 
time, in obedience to the new forces, the elements combine in 
another order, a new adjustment:is effected, and the transformation 
is complete. This new crystalization of the social compound, 
will, as a general rule, exhibit a more perfect structure and a more 
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beautiful form than the one which preceded it, because it will con- 
tain more truth. The condition of humanity, then, may be ex- 
pected to improve with every transformation of its social elements. 
It is progressive. 

What we have just stated only asserts the fact, and explains the 
mode of human progress. The momentous question, what is the 
end of this progress ; what is the purpose of an all-directing Pro- 
vidence in relation to man in time; or, returning to our illustration, 
what will be the composition of the social body when no new re- 
agent shall be sufficiently potent to disturb its quiescent affinities, 
still remains unanswered. What then does revelation, from begin- 
ning to end, in a thousand voices and tones, enjoin upon every man? 
Simply this: to love good, to cherish it, to multiply it; to hate evil, 
to subdue it, to destroy it. Such is the will of God in respect to 
the individual ; such the work assigned to him. Now, can the 
work of the individual be anything else than the work of man—the 
work of humanity? If not, then the great scheme of Providence, 
to the accomplishment of which all human activity is tending, under 
the divine direction, is the subjugation of evil, and the final triumph 
and supremacy of good. 

This view of humanity is similar to Schlegel’s; and from a 
Christian stand-point it would seem hardly possible to take any 
other. According to that author, the problem of history is the 
restoration in man of the lost image of God. 


“To point out the progressive restoration in humanity of the effaced 


- image of God, according to the gradation of grace in the various periods 


of the world, from the revelation of the beginning, down to the middle 
revelation of redemption and love, and from the latter to the last con- 
summation, is the object of this Philosophy of History. 

“ This divine image implanted in the human breast is not an isolated 
thought—a transient flash of light, like the kindling spark of Prome- 
theus; nor is ita mere Platonic resemblance to the Deity—an ideal 
speculation of the human mind, soaring beyond the range of vulgar 
conception. But, as this likeness to God forms the fundamental prin- 
ciple of human existence, it is interwoven with the internal structure 
of human consciousness ; and the triple nature of the soul is intimately 
connected with the principle of the divine resemblance. 

“ Undoubtedly, historical philosophy can and ought to assume the 
divine principle in man—the divine image implanted in the human 
breast—as the great pivot of human destiny, the main and essential 
point in universal history, and the restoration of that image as the 
proper purpose of mankind. 

“Thus the philosophic historian may endeavor, as I have attempted, 
to point out the divine truth contained in the primitive revelation, the 
original word which was current among the nations of the primitive 
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age: in the second period of the world—the decisive crisis between 
ancient and modern times—he will discover, in the Christian religion, 
the sole principle of the subsequent progress of mankind ; and the dis- 
tinctive character and intellectual importance of the third or last epoch 
of the world, he will find only in that light, which, emerging from the 
primitive revelation and the religion of love established by the Redeemer, 
has shone ever clearer and brighter with the progress of ages, and has 
changed and regenerated not only government and science, but the 
whole system of human life. Here is the principle which furnishes 
the plan of classification for all the great epochs of history.”——Philoso- 
phy of History, vol. i, pp..81,270; vol. 1i, pp. 39, 40. 


The restoration of the divine image in man, or progress toward 
that restoration, can be effected only by a successful warfare of 
good against evil. Hence, the condition of humanity is a continual 
struggle, in which, as Schlegel says, man is exposed to the influ- 
ences of two contending powers, and which commences with the 
first earthly mission of Adam. “ That man only who recognizes 
the permission of God given to evil, in its at first inconceivably 
wide extent, is capable of understanding the great phenomena of 
universal history, in their often strange and dark complexity, so far 
at least as human eye can penetre‘*e into those hidden and mysterious 
ways of Providence.” This warfare is waged simultaneously both 
in the natural and spiritual world ; between physical good and phy- 
sical evil in the one, and between moral good and moral evil in the 
other. In the conflict of physical good and evil, the most powerful 
allies of good and faithful coadjutors of humanity are science, the 
mother of arts, and industry, their handmaid. With these, man 
protects himself from the excessive and destructive forces of nature, 
and even makes them obedient to his commands, and subservient 
to his necessities. With these, he teaches the sterile rock to teem 
with food, and extracts health from poisonous drugs; with these, he 
unlocks the treasures of air, earth, and waters, and compels the stars 
to guide him when he goes forth on his ocean path to gather in the 
harvests of every clime; and with these he curbs “ the lightning’s 
fiery wing,” or bids it speed, the messenger of his intelligence,— 
the herald of his will. 

On the contrary, for the triumph of moral good and the subjuga- 
tion of moral evil, the armory from which humanity draws its most 
effectual weapons is Christianity. The warfare was, indeed, com- 
menced at the earliest era of man’s history, long before Christianity 
was promulgated in the world; but the hostilities were only pre- 
liminary and preparatory,—a skirmishing of outposts which usually 
precedes the shock of dense battalions; or rather, the contest, 
during the first forty centuries, resembled the early movements of a 
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campaign, by which the way is cleared to place the main force in 
an impregnable position and commanding attitude. Of the invading 
army, which comprises all the elements of moral good, and which 
is destined to achieve the conquest of our world, Christianity is 
the base line ; the centre and pivot of operations; the rallying point 
in disaster ; the unfailing source of supply and reinforcement. No 
assault of the enemy can carry it, no stratagem surprise it; for its 
fortress is the Rock of ages; Omniscience, its sentinel ; Omnipo- 
tence, its champion. 


“Christianity is the emancipation of the human race from the bond- 
age of that inimical spirit, who denies God, and, as far as in him lies, 
leads all created intelligences astray. Since this divine era in the his- 
tory of man, since the commencement of his emancipation in modern 
times, this spirit can no longer be called the prince of this world, but 
the spirit of time, the spirit opposed to divine influence, and to the 
Christian religion, apparent in those who consider and estimate time 
and all things temporal, not by the law and feeling of eternity, but, for 
temporal interests or from temporal motives, change or undervalue, and 
forget the thoughts and faith of eternity. 

“It is only with sentiments of grateful admiration, of amazement, 
and awe, we trace in the special dispensations of Providence for the 
advancement of Christianity, and the progress of modern society, the 
wonderful concurrence of events toward the single object of divine love, 
or the unexpected exercise of divine justice long delayed. With this 
faith in primitive revelation, and in the glorious consummation of Chris- 
tian love, I cannot better conclude this Philosophy of History, than with 
the religious hope I have more than once expressed, and which is more 
particularly applicable to these times—the dawn of an approaching 
era :—that by the thorough religious regeneration of the state, and of 
science, the cause of God and Christianity may obtain a complete tri- 
umph on the earth.”——Philosophy of History, vol. ii, pp. 300, 302. 


The reviewer, to whom we have several times alluded, and for 
whose opinions we entertain the highest respect, makes “the his- 
tory of redemption the basis and nucleus of the history of the 
world. The great central point is the cross of Christ—the great 
central fact the manifestation of God in the flesh.” If he refers 
only to the moral and spiritual regeneration of the world, this 
is unquestionably true; but the theory does not embrace all the 
elements of humanity, and therefore does not solve the problem 
in its utmost generality. There must be a physical and an intel- 
lectual, as well as a moral and spiritual, progression ; and it is not 
clear that the latter necessarily includes the former. It is con- 
ceivable that the war against physical evil might have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, even though Christianity, by which the conflict 
with moral evil is not only made possible, but the victory over it 
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certain, had never been introduced into the world. While, there- 
fore, we believe that Christianity is incomparably the most import- 
ant fact in history, and the most powerful element of human reno- 
vation and progress, we must still contend that it is but an element, 
and not the soul and centre of history. We must still believe that 
the propter quam of humanity is the gradual, but effectual triumph 
of every species of good, over every species of evil. In short, we 
must believe that Christianity exists for man, and not man for 
Christianity. . 

If the subjugation of evil and the consequent restoration of the 
divine image in man, is the true solution of the complex enigma 
of history, we are presented with a plan worthy of its Author, and 
a work worthy of man. Every individual, whatever sphere of life 
he occupies, has a part assigned him, which, if rightly and faith- 
fully performed, will help forward this glorious consummation. 
He that stands idle in the market-place and says, ‘ No man hath 
hired me,” is false to his nature, deaf to his vocation, traitorous to 
humanity, unprofitable to his Master. He defeats the purpose of 
his existence, and, so far as in him lies, the destiny of the human 
race which is implicated with his own. But the work which he 
has neglected, must and will be accomplished. The wicked and 
slothful servant will be cast into outer darkness, and his work and 
its wages will be given to another. Humanity has need of all her 
children. Every member of the countless brotherhood has the 
power, and is required to do something for its interests ;—some- 
thing to elevate himself and others a little higher on the ascending 
scale, whose limit is the highest attainable perfection. 

Toil on, then, whoever thou art, man of thought, or man of ac- 
tion, for Heaven has endowed thee with energy for an immortal 
work. ‘Toil in faith; for thou canst hasten the times foretold by 
ancient seers, ‘“‘ when the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord; and when they shall not hurt nor destroy in all his 
holy mountain.” Toil in hope; for in the darkest storms of life the 
clouds are spanned by the bow of promise, to which the weary and 
desponding may look up and “hail its sacred sign.” Toil with 
courage ; for high above the dust and din of the conflict, streaming 
in light, “the harbinger of victory,” thou beholdest 


‘A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior.” 


And thou, poor brother, unpitied, perhaps down-trodden, with 
sweat and pain delving in the dingy mine for scanty bread, or poi- 
soned by the noxious fumes of the factory, or scorched by the hot 
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breath of the furnace, let thy dim eye brighten; for thou art not 
man’s hireling, but God’s coadjutor. As a gleam of unwonted hope 
lights up thy countenance, from which the image of thy Creator is 
not yet effaced, listen with joy, and learn 


“The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior.” 


And thou, unfriended son of genius, who starvest in Otway’s 
garret, or pinest in Tasso’s prison, while thy full soul travails with 
thoughts that echo through eternity, though misunderstood or un- 
known by the little men around thee, yet fear thou not; for thy 
communion is with beings of nobler mold, and on thine ear, also, 
strikes the music of that voice which sounds 


‘“‘ Through the startled air, 
Excelsior.” 


And thou, great humanity, that toilest, like a bewildered child, 
along thy mysterious path, and strugglest, ever, with the foes that 
feed on thy Promethean vitals, despair not. Upward an unseen 
hand guides thy steps; and upward shall guide them, evermore. 
And from the throne of the universe, which is thy Father’s, 


‘A voice falls, like a falling star, 
Excelsior.” 


Dickinson College, April 15th, 1846. 
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Art. VI.—1. A Sketch of the History of Wyoming. By the 
late Isaac A. Cuapman, Esq. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing a Statistical Account of the Valley and adjacent 
Country, by a Gentleman of Wilkesbarre. 12mo., pp. 209. 
Wilkesbarre: Sharp D. Lewis. 1830. 

2. The Poetry and History of Wyoming : containing Campbell’s 
Gertrude, and the History of Wyoming, from its Discovery to 
the beginning of the. Present Century. By Wiuuiam L. Stone, 
author of ‘The Life of Brant,” ‘‘ Life and Times of Red Jacket,” 
&c., &c. Second edition, enlarged. 12mo., pp. 398. New- 
York: Mark H. Newman. 1844. 


3. History of Wyoming, in a Series of Letters, from Charles 
Miner, to his Son William Penn Miner, Esq. Royal octavo, 
pp. 488. With an Appendix, pp. 104. Philadelphia: J. 
Crissy. 1845. 


Wyomine is a beautiful vale on the Susquehannah, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and is situated about one hundred and 
twenty miles north of west from New-York, and the same distance 
west of north from Philadelphia, and east of north from Harris- 
burg. ‘The valley” is about twenty-five miles in length, and 
three in breadth, environed by mountains, generally covered with 
oak, chestnut, and pine, and here and there studded with peaks and 
cliffs of rocks. The height of the eastern range averages about 
one thousand feet, and that of the western about eight hundred. 
These mountains are variegated with forests, bald rocks, and deep 
gorges: and though they do not present a view so sublime and 
picturesque as portions of the Allegany, yet nothing can surpass 
their beauty and grandeur. The valley is formed of flats and 
plains, the latter being diversified with small elevations. The 
noble Susquehannah takes a serpentine course through the vale, 
and is fringed with a luxuriant growth of maple, elm, buttonwood, 
and willow. From all points you have a view of some. portion of 
the beautiful plain, the river, and the surrounding mountains. 
From Prospect Rock, above Wilkesbarre, on the east, you have 
open before you a view of the old and flourishing town of Wilkes- 
barre; the new and rising village of Kingston, immediately oppo- 
site; New-Troy, six miles above; the rich and highly cultivated 
farms of the valley, with their elegant houses and barns, and the 
Kingston Mountain, which is fast yielding to the process of culti- 
vation, and presents a prospect, from this point, of a lovely ascend- 
ing plain, varied with luxuriant forests and cultivated farms. From 
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the side of the mountain west of Forty Fort the prospect is still 
more extensive and enchanting. At the north, the eye takes in 
the Lackawanna Valley, at the east Abram’s Plains and Wilkes- 
barre, and at the south Hanover and Newport. Here you have 
spread before you a most lovely and beautiful view of a rich plain 
under the highest state of cultivation, ornamented with the choicest 
drapery of both nature and art; the waving fields, the spark- 
ling river, flourishing towns, and the proud Eastern Mountain, 
which, as yet, defies the hand of cultivation. Our description 
is wholly inadequate, though drawn from a vivid picture of the 
favored spot which has been filling up and deepening its impres- 
sions upon the tablet of the soul for twenty-seven years. We 
love the beautiful, the grand, and the sublime. We have gazed 
with rapture upon the scenery of the east, the north, and the 
west. We have traced the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Mo- 
hawk, the Genesee, the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Mississippi, 
and, after all, we must say, for beauty and loveliness we have 
seen nothing which so completely fills our: eye as Wyoming. 
Some, we doubt not, will say, ‘‘Hereby hangs a tale.” In 
Wyoming, the reviewer found the companion of his youth, here 
he had his earthly home, and here, Providence permitting, he 
means to be buried. All this is true; and yet we are as firm in 
our opinion as the monomaniac is of the truth and importance of 
his ‘‘ one idea,” that our notions and impressions are founded upon 
sober truth, and that no man of good taste, upon an actual survey 
of the scene at any period between May and October, will question 


‘the truthfulness of the convictions and impressions herein briefly 


sketched. 

Our object, however, is not eulogy, but history and incident. 
The spot to which we would direct the attention of our readers 
is rich in historical facts, stirring incidents, and the very genius 
of romance. The associations of every inch of Wyoming are 
profoundly interesting and inspiring. Whether we turn attention 
to the occupancy, the struggles, and the fate of the original in- 
habitants; or to the privations, the toils, the dangers, the woes, 
and achievements of the early settlers ; or to the diplomacy, nego- 
tiations, contests, and compromises of the states which set up rival 
claims to the soil, we see materials for the record of the historian 
and the speculations of the philosopher, while we have grave 
lessons of instruction for the moralist and the Christian. 

The first work, placed at the head of this article, was the earliest 
essay at a connected “ History of Wyoming ;” and, considering 
the materials with which the author constructed his delineations, 
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is by no means a contemptible performance. The narrative is per- 
spicuous, bold, and true to the records and relations upon which the 
author relied—the discussions and speculations are able and en- 
lightened, and the work is by no means barren of incident. But 
the author was called to an early grave, and, consequently, had 
not the time and opportunity for a thorough investigation of 
records, and other sources of information necessary to a complete 
History of Wyoming. The work is out of print, and perhaps will 
hereafter only be sought as a literary curiosity, and be consulted by 
such as wish to see all that has ever been written upon the subject. 
The name of the author, however, deserves to live, and will live, 
among the historians of the country—and the editor and publisher 
is deserving of much praise for the ability and correctness with 
which the work is executed. Works of this class are wholly 
above criticism. The enlightened scholar and antiquarian will 
treasure them up as precious specimens of the literary standard 
of the times, and as a portion of the materials which must always 
be carefully surveyed and impartially considered, in forming a 
comparative estimate of the past and the present, and in studying 
the philosophy of our country’s history. 

The second work is an improvement upon the first. The author, 
the late lamented Col. Stone, added much from his large collection 
of documents and records in relation to Indian affairs. His reflec- 
tions, descriptions, and illustrations are highly instructive and en- 
tertaining, and his style is pure classic English, as every compo- 
sition is which remains as the fruit of his prolific pen. Of the 
sweet poem of Campbell—“ Gertrude of Wyoming”—with which 
the colonel commences his book, we need say nothing. It has 
passed through its probation, and has, by universal consent, taken 
its position among the prettiest tales and the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the poet’s art which modern times have produced. 

But it was reserved for another hand to do full justice to this 
subject. The man best qualified to write the History of Wyo- 
ming—and the man to whom those who have felt special in- 
terest on the subject have looked for these fifteen years past— 
was the Hon. Charles Miner. Mr. Miner came to Wyoming in 
1799, and since that time has enjoyed the best advantages for 
procuring the necessary information. Having access, personally, 
and by his friends, to the records at Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Harrisburg; and having an extensive and intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient families—mingling with the fathers and mothers 
who still live, and stand out upon the face of society like old weather- 
beaten oaks in a thicket, and being employed con amore with 
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them in conversations about olden times; it has long been hoped 
that before he should follow the fathers who have fallen before the 
all-devouring tooth of time, he would give to posterity the re- 
sults of his researches in the form of a History of Wyoming. 
We are happy that he has finally met this cherished expectation, 
and that we have before us, in the thied work above, the fruits of 
his toil. 

Mr. Miner’s History is of a mixed Anllinteintacad a narrative, 
a documentary and a philosophical History. As to facts, our 
author is reliable; as to the political controversy between Con- 
necticut and Wicnentvenin, which so long agitated the country, he 
is a thorough Yankee; and in this we confess we have a strong 
leaning to his side, and think him, in the main, wondrously right. 
And as to the interests of literature, morals, and religion, his puri- 
tanical education always shows itself—and here, too, we are of one 
heart and of one mind with him. The style of his book is free 
and popular, and we have ever before us the scintillations of a 
vigorous imagination : if anything, the author’s fancy is a little too 
luxuriant. There is nothing of this, however, of which we would 
complain, as calculated to pervert the truth of history. The 
flashes of wit and humor, which the author gathers from the 
actors in the tragedy and brings out of his own resources, give an 
interest and power to his narrative which nothing else could sup- 
ply. We pronounce, without much fear, that no one but a mopish 
drone, who is hopelessly fettered by arbitrary rules of composition, 


_ and wholly unsusceptible of emotions from a good story well told, 


or a splenetic literary Vandal, will ever make Miner’s History of 
Wyoming the butt of hyper-criticism. It will live, and be read 
—and be read, too, with pleasure and delight—long after the vene- 
rated author shall have slept with his fathers. 

After these brief notices of the books at the head of this article, 
we shall proceed to present to our readers a sketch of the history 
which they record :— 


‘The name Wyoming was long supposed to mean, being interpret- 
ed, ‘A field of blood ;’ but Mr. Heckewelder, perfectly versed in 
Indian language, to the inquiry of Mr. Chapman, replied, ‘ Wyoming 
is a corruption of Maughwauwama, by which it was designated by the 
Delaware Indians, being a compound of maughwau, mnianengs large, and 
wama, signifying plains, so that it may be translated ‘‘T'HE Larce 
Pratns.’”—Miner’s History, p. 15. 


“The Large Plains,” when first visited by the whites for purposes 
of settlement, were in the possession of the Delaware Indians. 
The Delawares had once been a powerful tribe, but had been sub- 
Vout. VI.—28 : 
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jected by the Iroquois, or the six confederated nations, and by 
them were ordered to leave the country on the Delaware, east of 
the Blue Ridge, and occupy Wyoming. The Nanticokes had 
settled on the lower extremity of the valley on the east side of the 
river, and the Shawanese were located on the flats immediately 
over against them on the west side. But these tribes finally re- 
moved—the Nanticokes up the river, and the Shawanese to Ohio. 
How the Delawares became sole masters of the valley may be 
learned from the following interesting relation :— 


‘*While the warriors of the Delawares were engaged upon the 
mountains in a hunting expedition, a number of squaws, or female 
Indians, from Maughwauwame, were gathering wild fruits along the 
margin of the river, below the town, where they found a number of 
Shawanese squaws and their children who had crossed the river in 
their canoes, upon the same business. A child belonging to the 
Shawanese having taken a large grasshopper, a quarrel arose among 
the children for the possession of it, in which their mothers soon took 
a part, and as the Delaware squaws contended that the Shawanese had 
no privileges upon that side of the river, the quarrel soon became 
general ; but the Delawares, being the most numerous, soon drove the 
Shawanese to their canoes, and to their own bank; a few having been 
killed on both sides. Upon the return of the warriors, both tribes 
prepared for battle to revenge the wrongs which they considered their 
wives had sustained. . 

‘The Shawanese, upon crossing the river, found the Delawares 
ready to receive them and oppose their landing. A dreadful conflict 
took place between the Shawanese in their canoes and the Delawares 
on the bank. At length, after great numbers had been killed, the 
Shawanese effected a landing, and a battle took place about a mile 
below Maughwauwame, in which many hundred warriors are said to 
have been killed on both sides; but the Shawanese were so much 
weakened in landing that they were not able to sustain the conflict, 
and after the loss of about half their tribe, the remainder were forced 
to flee to their own side of the river: shortly after which they aban- 
doned their town and removed to the Ohio.”—-Chapman’s History, 


pp. 24, 25. 


The first white man who ever visited ‘‘ The Large Plains” was 
the celebrated Count Zinzendorf. The following account of this 
event will, we doubt not, be read with interest :— 


“ Soon after the arrival of the Delawares, and during the same 
season, (the summer of the year 1742,) a distinguished foreigner, 
Count Zinzendorf, of Saxony, arrived in the valley on a religious mis- 
sion to the Indians. This nobleman is believed to have been the first 
white person that ever visited Wyoming. He was the reviver of the 
ancient Church of the United Brethren, and had given protection in 
his dominions to the persecuted Protestants who had emigrated from 
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Moravia, thence taking the name of Moravians, and who, two years 
before, had made their first settlement in Pennsylvania. 

“Upon his arrival in America, Count Zinzendorf manifested a great 
anxiety to have the gospel preached to the Indians: and although he 
had heard much of the ferocity of the Shawanese, formed a resolution 
to visit them. With this view he repaired to Tulpehocken, the residence 
of Conrad Weiser, a celebrated Indian interpreter, and Indian agent 
for the government, whom he wished to engage in the cause, and to 
accompany him to the Shawanese town. Weiser was too much occu- 
pied in business to go immediately to Wyoming, but he furnished the 
count with letters to a missionary of the name of Mack, and the latter, 
accompanied by his wife, who could speak the Indian language, pro- 
ceeded immediately with Zinzendorf on the projected mission. 

“The Shawanese appeared to be alarmed on the arrival of the 
strangers, who pitched their tents on the banks of the river, a little 
below the town, and a council of the chiefs having assembled, the 
declared purpose of Zinzendorf was deliberately considered. To these 
unlettered children of the wilderness it appeared altogether improbable 
that a stranger should brave the dangers of a boisterous ocean, three 
thousand miles broad, for the sole purpose of instructing them in the 
means of obtaining happiness after death, and that, too, without requir- 
ing any compensation for his trouble and expense; and as they had 
observed the anxiety of the white people to purchase lands of the 
Indians, they naturally concluded that the real object of Zinzendorf 
was either to procure from them the lands at Wyoming for his own 
uses, to search for hidden treasures, or to examine the country with a 
view to future conquest. It was accordingly resolved to assassinate 
him, and to do it privately, lest the knowledge of the transaction should 
produce a war with the English, who were settling the country below 
the mountains. 

“ Zinzendorf was alone in his tent, seated upon a bundle of dry 
weeds, which composed his bed, and engaged in writing, when the 
assassins approached to execute their bloody commission. It was 
night ; and the cool air of September had rendered a small fire neces- 
sary to his comfort and convenience. A curtain, formed of a blanket, 
and hung upon pins, was the only guard to the entrance of his tent. 
The heat of his small fire had aroused a large rattle-snake, which lay 
in the weeds not far from it; and the reptile, to enjoy it more effec- 
tually, crawled slowly into the tent, and passed over one of his legs 
undiscovered. Without, all was still and quiet except the gentle mur- 
mur of the river at the rapids, about a mile below. At this moment 
the Indians softly approached the door of his tent, and slightly removing 
the curtain, contemplated the venerable man, too deeply engaged in 
the subject of his thoughts to notice either their approach or the snake 
which lay extended before him. At a sight like this even the heart 
of the savage shrunk from the idea of committing so horrid an act, and 
quitting the spot, they hastily returned to the town, and informed ‘their 
companions that the great Spirit protected the white man, for they had 
found him with no door but a blanket, and had seen a large rattle-snake 
crawl over his legs without attempting to injure him. This circum- 
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stance, together with the arrival, soon afterward, of Conrod Weiser, 
procured Zinzendorf the friendship and confidence of the Indians, and 
probably contributed essentially toward inducing many of them, at a 
subsequent period, to embrace the Christian religion. The count, 
having spent twenty days at Wyoming, returned to Bethlehem, a town 
then building by his Christian brethren on the bank of the Lehigh, 
about eleven. miles from its junction with the Delaware.”—Chapman’s 
History, pp. 19-22. 


History records considerable success in the labors of the United 
Brethren to Christianize the Indians of the Six Nations and the 
tributary tribes. And how much further their efforts might have 
sueceeded, had it not been for the wars which followed, first be- 
tween France and England, and then between England and her 
colonies, it may now be difficult to determine. But it is certain 
that, in consequence of the Indians taking “the war path,” there 
was soon liftle fruit to be seen of the labors of the self-denying 
men who came among them, and labored for a time with the most 
encouraging prospects. 

The conflicts which occurred between the people of Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, in relation to the right of settlement and juris- 
diction, constitute so prominent a part of the early history of 
Wyoming, that it will be proper here to notice the grounds of 
their respective claims. The charter granted to ‘The Plymouth 
Company,” by James I., covered the territory ‘‘ from the fortieth to 
the forty-sixth degree of north latitude, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean.” ‘This charter was granted under the great 
seal of England, on Nov. 3, 1620, to the duke of Lenox, the mar- 
quis of Buckingham, the earl of Arundel and Warwick, and their 
associates, ‘‘for the planting, ruling, ordering, and governing of 
New-England, in America.” The charter of Connecticut was 
derived from the Plymouth Company, of which the earl of War- 
wick was president. This grant was made in March, 1621, to 
Viscounts Say and Seal, Lord Brook, and their associates. It 
covered the country west of Connecticut “to the extent of its 
breadth, being about one degree of latitude from sea to sea.” 
This grant was confirmed by the king the same year, and also in 
1662. ‘The New-Netherlands,” or New-York, being then a 
Dutch possession, was excepted in these grants under the general 
limitation of such portions of territory as were ‘then possessed or 
inhabited by any other Christian prince or state.”—See Col. Stone’s 
History, pp. 128-131. | 

By the terms of this charter, the people of Connecticut very 
reasonably considered themselves entitled to the territory within 
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the latitudes above specified, west of “the New-Netherlands,” and 
began to cast a longing eye upon the fertile lands lying upon the 
Delaware and Susquehannah. About fifty years after the charter 
to Lords Say, Seal, and Brook, the crown granted a charter to 
William Penn, which covered a portion of the grant to Connec- 
ticut, equal to one degree of latitude and five of longitude, which 
embraced the rich and inviting valley of Wyoming. This was the 
first ground of the feuds which arose between the Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania people, and which occasioned much trouble and 
distress to the early settlers. 

In 1753 an association was formed in Connecticut, called ‘‘ The 
Susquehannah Company,” for the purpose of forming a settlement 
in Wyoming. But that this company might not come into conflict 
with the native occupants of the soil, a commission was appointed 
‘“‘to explore the country, and conciliate their good will.” The 
company now embraced about six hundred persons, many of them 
men of wealth and high respectability. A deputation was ap- 
pointed to meet a great council of the Six Nations at Albany in 
1754, and, if possible, effect a purchase of the land. As the trans- 
action was not secret, Governor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, wrote 
to Governor Walcott, of Connecticut, remonstrating with him upon 
the subject, and sent to Albany a deputation, consisting of “ John 
and Richard Penn, Isaac Norris, and Benjamin Franklin,” to 
prevent the purchase by the Susquehannah Company. Notwith- 
standing this formidable opposition, strengthened as it was by the 
influence of Sir William Johnson, the purchase was effected. 
The sum paid was “two thousand pounds, of current money, of 
the province of New-York.” Col. Stone has given us, in an 
Appendix to the second edition of his History, a “‘ copy of the deed 
of purchase,” duly executed by the “ chief sachems and heads of 
the Five Nations of Indians, called the Iroquois, and the native 
proprietors,” &c. Among these “chief sachems” is the famous 
Mohawk chief Brant, who subsequently figured so largely in the 
war of the Revolution. The names of the purchasers are also 
embraced, owners of full shares “five hundred and thirty-four in 
number,” and of “half shares” “one hundred and thirty-six ;” 
most of them from “ye colony of Connecticut, in New-England,” 
some “‘of the colony of Rhode Island,” some “of the government 
of Pennsylvania,” some “of the province of ye Massachusetts 
Bay,” and some “ of the province of New-York.” The following 
are the boundaries of the purchase :— 


“ Beginning from the one and fortieth degree of north latitude at ten 
miles distance east of Susquehannah River, and from thence with a 
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northwardly line ten miles east of the river, to the forty-second or 
beginning of the forty-third degree north latitude, and so to extend 
west, two degrees of longitude, one hundred and twenty miles south, 
to the beginning of the forty-second degree, and from thence east to 
the afore-mentioned bound, which is ten miles east of Susquehannah 
River.”—Col. Stone’s History, p. 389. 


Having thus procured what they considered a valid title to the 
soil, the Susquehannah Company took preparatory steps for the 
planting of a settlement in Wyoming; but the agitations among 
the Indians, occasioned by “‘ the French war,” prevented them from 
accomplishing their purposes until the year 1762,.when about two 
hundred men pushed their way into the valley, and commenced 
clearing farms, just below Mill Creek, and at a sufficient distance 
from the Indian town, which was situated on the flats below the 
present town of Wilkesbarre. They felled the timber, and con- 
structed huts, and, before winter set in, had sown extensive fields 
of wheat. They secured their implements, and returned to Con- 
necticut to winter. In the spring they returned with their families, 
cattle, furniture, &c., but little meditating the dreadful .fate which 
awaited them. 


“The season had been favorable ; their various crops on those fertile 
plains had proved abundant, and they were looking forward with hope 
to scenes of prosperity and happiness ; but. suddenly, without the least 
warning, on the 15th of October, a large party of savages raised the 
war whoop, and attacked them with fury. Unprepared for resistance, 
about twenty men fell, and were scalped; the residue, men, women, 
and children, fled, in wild disorder, to the mountains. Language can- 
not describe the sufferings of the fugitives, as they traversed the wil- 
derness, destitute of food or clothing, on their way to their former 
homes.”—Miner’s History, p. 54. 


The following instance of suffering and of providential escape 
will be read with interest :— 


“ Among the individual incidents marking this singular tragedy was 
the following :—Some of the fugitives were pursued for a time by a 
portion of the Indians, and among them was a settler named Noah 
Hopkins—a wealthy man from the county of Duchess, in the state of 
New-York, bordering upon Connecticut. He had disposed of a hand- 
some landed patrimony in his native town, Amenia, and invested the 
proceeds as a shareholder of the Susquehannah Company, and in 
making preparations for moving to the new colony. Finding, by the 
sounds, that the Indians were upon his trail, after running a long dis- 
tance he fortunately discovered the trunk of a large hollow tree upon 
the ground, into which he crept. After lying there several hours, his 
apprehensions of danger were greatly quickened by the tread of foot- 
steps. They approached, and in a few moments two or three savages 
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were actually seated upon the log, in consultation. He heard the 
bullets rattle loosely in their pouches. They actually looked into the 
hollow trunk, suspecting that he might be there; but the examination 
must have been slight, as they discovered no traces of his presence. 
The object of their search, however, in after-life, attributed his escape 
to the labors of a busy spider, which, after he crawled into the log, 
had been industriously engaged in weaving a web over the entrance. 
Perceiving this, the Indians supposed, as a matter of course, that the 
fugitive could not have entered there.—After remaining in his place of 
concealment as long as nature could endure the confinement, Hopkins 
crept forth, wandering in the wilderness without food, until he was on 
the point of famishing. In this situation, knowing that he could but 
die, he cautiously stole down into the valley again, whence five days 
before he had fled. All was desolation there. The crops were de- 
stroyed, the cattle gone, and the smoldering brands and embers were 
all that remained of the houses. The Indians had retired, and the 
stillness of death prevailed. He roamed about for hours in search of 
something to satisfy the cravings of nature, fording or swimming the 
river twice in his search. At length he discovered the carcass of a 
wild turkey, shot on the morning of the massacre, but which had been 
left in the flight. He quickly stripped the bird of its feathers, although 
it had become somewhat offensive by lying in the sun, dressed and 
washed it in the river, and the first meal he made therefrom was ever 
afterward pronounced the sweetest of his life. Upon the strength of 
this turkey, with such roots and herbs as he could gather in his way, 
he traveled until—after incredible hardships, his clothes being torn 
from his limbs in the thickets he was obliged to encounter, and his 
body badly lacerated—he once more found himself among the dwellings 
of civilized men.”—Col. Stone’s History, pp. 151-153. 


After this massacre, the Indians, anticipating a military move- 
ment against them on the part of the governor of Pennsylvania, 
left the valley, the Christian portion of them removing east to the 
Moravian town, Gnaddenhutten, and the others north to Tioga. 
Six years now intervened before the Connecticut people made 
another attempt to settle Wyoming. But in the mean time “the 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania” availed themselves of an Indian 
council assembled at Fort Stanwix, in 1768, and purchased the 
disputed territory from some of the chiefs. A deputation of four 
chiefs from the Six Nations had been sent to Hartford in 1763, to 
disclaim the sale made to the Susquehannah Company ; and in the 
talk of the speaker, he asserted that the Six Nations knew nothing 
of the sale of this land, and furthermore remarked,—“ What little 
we have left we intend to keep for ourselves.” This was a mere 
ruse, as is evident from their selling the same land five years sub- 
sequently to the proprietaries of Pennsylvania. They were, in fact, 
ready to sel] Jand whenever they could find purchasers; and as to 
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any conflict which might afterward arise among rival claimants, 
that was not their look out. After all, the poor Indians were not 
so much in. fault as were the designing white men who had inte- 
rests to serve by involving them in improper and contradictory acts. 

. This fair valley was next to be made the scene of civil war; and 
in contending for the rich prize; the blood of one white man was 
to be spilt by the hand of another white man. The parties had 
exhausted their diplomatic skill—each had sent deputations to the 
mother country, and in turn obtained the most respectable legal 
decisions in their favor. Nothing seemed left to them but to main- 
tain their claims by force. ‘‘ And now,” says Mr. Miner, “ com- 
menced the strife, foot to foot, and hand to hand, of the conflicting . 
parties, for the possession of the beautiful valley. Gallant spirits, 
with a will to do, and courage to dare, met spirits equally gallant 
and determined.” ‘The parties engaged in conflict were familiarly © 
called Pennamites and Yankees, and the scenes enacted were 
marked with a skill and courage, and characterized by a romance, 
which give almost unrivaled interest to their story. 3 

‘The Susquehannah Company sent a body of forty pioneers 
into the valley in February, 1769, to be followed by two hundred 
more in the spring. But the Pennsylvanians, anticipating the 
movement, liad leased the valley for seven years to Charles Stuart, 
Amos Ogden, and John Jennings, on condition that they should 
establish a trading house for the accommodation of the Indians, and 
adopt the. necessary measures for defending themselves, and those 
who might settle under their lease. These men, -with a small 
party, had proceeded to Wyoming, and fortified themselves in a 
block house, where the - forty Yankees found them upon their: 
arrival. . 

“A series of conflicts now ensued, which we cannot occupy space 
to detail, but which were characterized by the usual circumstances 
and elements of war upon the largest scale :* fortifications,- in- 


*-One battle was of so peculiar a character that we presume our readers will 
be gratified with its brief history. There was a disciple.of William Penn 
among the settlers, who, as he practiced upon the principle of non-resistance, 
could neither be a’good Yankee nor a good Pennamite, and, consequently, suf- 
fered no little vexation from the high partisans of both sides,-when they, for 
the time being, had'the ascendency. ‘When the Pennamites were in posses- 
sion of the fortification at. Wilkesbarre, this good Quaker lived in his cabin, 
upon the flats, and as he had, by industry, gathered a plentiful crop of corn, 
which was nicely stored in the garret, the hungry Pennamites thought to rab 
this peace-loving settler of the fruit of his labor. The information as to the 
scheme was brought to him by some friend, and that very evening, after dark, 
it was to be executed. The old gentleman could not fight, and as to courts 
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vestments, escalades, capitulations, surprises, ambuscades, battles, 
marches, countermarches, retreats, taking prisoners, violating 
pledges for the security of property, &c., &c. During this period 
the Yankees were three times driven from the valley, and obliged 
to thread their way, with their wives and children, through an 
unbroken wilderness of two hundred miles, back to their former 
homes. But they as often rallied and returned to the charge with 
accumulated numbers, until, finally, they were able to keep pos- 
session of the prize. The proprietaries were unpopular even in 
Pennsylvania, and it became impossible for them, even with the 
aid of all the industry and skill of Capt: Ogden, to raise a sufficient 
force finally to dispossess the Yankees, until the rupture between 
Great Britain and her colonies directed the attention of all parties 
to the common defense of the country, and for the time being put 
a period to the civil war. 

‘The object of the Connecticut people had been the establishment 
of an independent colony, and they had accordingly petitioned the 
parent government to this effect. But as this object could not be 
secured without much delay, and as the legislature of Connecticut 
was cautious of assuming any responsibility which would involve 
the state in the quarrel, the Susquehannah Company met at Hart- 
ford, June 2; 1773, and adopted a provisional plan of government, 
on truly republican principles, and every wy worthy of the heads 
and hearts of the best statesmen of the age.* 

Under this form of government the people lived in great harmony 
and prosperity, and the colony rapidly increased in numbers. In 


and magistrates, there were none to resort to. While he sat in the corner, 
brooding over his helpless condition, his two daughters—large, muscular, and 
courageous—hit upon a plan of defense, and upon opening it to the good old 
Friend, it seemed to look so little like war and bloodshed that he gave it the 
sanction of silence. The girls hung over the fire a large iron kettle, and filled 
it with water, which, when the assailants made their appearance before the 
door, was boiling hot. They then took a water gun, constructed of the barrel 
of an old. musket, and through the chinks between the logs sent a jet of the 
boiling water into.the faces and eyes of the assailants. .A few shots were 
enough to conquer the courage of the gallant band, who immediately took to 
their heels, and put themselves beyond the reach of the formidable engine, so 
efficiently served. The assailants ran home, frantic with pain, while the girls 
almost split their sides with laughter ; and the good old Quaker was scarcely 
suspected of a dereliction of principle, though nobody doubted but he enjoyed 
the sport to a high degree. This story is not in the books, but was related 
to us by one personally acquainted with the facts. 





* For which see Mr. Miner’s History, pp. 146-149. 
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the mean time, the legislative assembly of Connecticut made an 
effort to procure a settlement of the difficulty, but Governor Penn 
closed his ears to all propositions, and even refused to recognize 
the deputation sent from Connecticut. Upon this, the assembly 
made up a case, and transmitted it to England for the legal opinions 
of the ablest counsel. 


“This case was submitted to Edward, afterward Lord Thurlow, 
Alexander Wedderburn, Richard Jackson, and J. Dunning—all famous 
for their learning in the law, who gave a united opinion in favor of the 
company. Thus fortified, the general assembly of Connecticut took 
higher ground, and perceiving how greatly the colony was flourishing, 
in October, 1773, they passed a resolution asserting their claim to the 
jurisdiction of the territory, and their determination, in some proper 
way, to support the claim.”——Col. Stone’s History, p. 184. 


The following year Wyoming was constituted a town, by the 
name of Westmoreland, and connected with Litchfield county, 
and a census taken at the close of the year showed that the town 
numbered one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two inhabitants. 

The great events of 1775 seriously affected the inhabitants of 
Westmoreland. The Indians committed some outrages within the 
limits of the town, and though they made hollow professions of a 
pacific disposition, were evidently preparing for war. Several 
families from the north, who were hostile to the American cause, 
came into the settlement, who, with good reason, were considered 
bad neighbors. The following notes of the town meetings will 
show the spirit of the people in taking incipient steps for the com- 
mon defense :— 


“ At a town meeting, held March 10, ‘ Voted, that the first man that 
shall make fifty weight of good salt-petre in this town, shall be entitled 
to a bounty of ten pounds, lawful money, to be paid out of the town 
treasury.” 

‘Voted, that the selectmen be directed to dispose of the grain now 
in the hands of the treasurer, or collector, in such way as to obtain 
powder and lead to the value of forty pounds, lawful money, if they 


can do the same.” 

“At a town meeting legally warned and held, in Westmoreland, 
Wilkesbarre district, August 24, 1776, 

‘Col. Butler was chosen moderator for the work of the day. 

“ Voted, as the opinion of this meeting, that it now becomes neces- 
sary for the inhabitants of this town to erect suitable forts, as a defense 
against our common enemy.”—Miner’s History, pp. 189-191. 


A regiment of militia having been established, the meeting voted 
that ‘the three field officers should be a committee to fix on the 
sites of the forts, lay them out, and give directions how they should 
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be built.” Then was adopted what Mr. Miner calls “ the follow- 
ing beautiful vote; which,” says he, “‘ we leave in its simplicity to 
speak its own eulogium :”— 

“That the above said committee do recommend it to the people to 


proceed forthwith in building said forts without either fee or reward 
from ye town.”—Muiner’s History, p. 191. 


In November of this memorable year, (1'7776,) Westmoreland 
was, by the legislative council of Connecticut, erected into a 
county, with a complete civil and military organization. Congress 
also ordered that ‘“‘two companies, on the continental establish- 
ment, be raised in the town of Westmoreland, and stationed in 
proper places for the defense of the inhabitants of said town, and 
posts adjacent, till further orders from congress.” ‘The companies, 
consisting of eighty-two men each, were organized, and officers 
appointed. But when the British took possession of New-York, 
Washington crossed the Delaware, and congress were taking mea- 
sures to retire from Philadelphia to Baltimore, the two companies 
were ordered to join Gen. Washington “ with all possible expe- 
dition.” ‘This order was promptly obeyed, which took nearly all 
the able-bodied men and arms from the settlement. 

In the summer of 1777 the Six Nations were brought into the 


field as auxiliaries of the British forces, and commenced their ope- 


rations in their own peculiar mode of warfare, all along the frontier. 
Wyoming was peculiarly exposed, being situated at a distance of 
sixty miles from the white settlements, east and south, and their 
strength having been drawn away by the emergencies of the war. 
For in addition to the two companies above referred to, further 
enlistments were made, in all amounting to some three hundred. 
(Col. Stone’s History.) Application was made to congress for 
aid, but without effect. The helpless females sent to the army 
the most pressing calls to their sons, husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, who constituted the Westmoreland companies, to hasten 
to their relief, and the men begged for the privilege of fulfilling the 
purposes of their enlistment—“ the defense of the inhabitants of 
said town.” But congress and Connecticut were both deaf to 
every entreaty. All that was done, was an order passed by con- 
gress that “one full company of foot be raised im the town of 
Westmoreland, for the defense of the said town,” and. “that the 
said company find their own arms, ammunition, and blankets !” 
This amounted to nothing, as it did not increase the force of the 
settlement. The commissioned officers resigned, and, together 
with twenty or thirty men who obtained leave, or went without 
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leave, returned to the settlement to share the common peril, with- 
out adding much to the strength of the feeble army of militia, 
which had organized themselves, and had purposed bravely to 
stand for the defense of their hearths and lives. The Indians 
made a great show of peace; but a drunken Indian on a revel 
—one of a company of spies who came upon a pretence of nego- 
tiation—let out the secret of a meditated onslaught upon the settle- 
ment. This, together with the suspicious movements of the tory 
settlers, several families of whom were situated at the head of the 
valley, and seemed to be acting the part of spies, created no incon- 
siderable alarm. ‘The settlers had erected, on each side of the 
river, several forts, some of them consisting of logs planted in 
the ground, and standing about fourteen feet high, and others 
mere log pens, or block houses, with loop holes. The former 
were provided with log huts, in which the women and children 
might find shelter in cases of danger from the enemy. The prin- 
cipal fort on the west side of the river was called Forty Fort, con- 
structed by the forty pioneers who came into the valley in the 
winter of 1769, situated two miles above Wilkesbarre. In the 
arrangements for the defense of the settlement, as will be seen by 
the following, the women acted a conspicuous part :— 


“‘ Justice and gratitude demand a tribute to the praiseworthy spirit of 
the wives and daughters of Wyoming, While their husbands and fathers 
were on public duty, they cheerfully assumed a large portion of the 
labor, which females could do. They assisted to plant, made hay, 
husked and garnered the corn. As the settlement was mainly depend- 
ent on its own resources for powder, Mr. Hollenback caused to be 
brought up the river a pounder; and the women took up their floors, 
dug out the earth, put it in casks, and run water through it, (as ashes 
are leached.) ‘Then took ashes, in another cask, and made ley—mixed 
the water from the earth with weak ley, boiled it, set it to cool, and 
the saltpetre rose to the top. Charcoal and sulphur were then used, 
and powder produced for the public defense.”—Miner’s History, p. 212. 


We need add nothing by way of completing the picture. While 
fathers and sons, grandfathers and grandsons, were scouring up 
their old muskets, mothers, daughters, and grandmothers were 
busily employed in manufacturing powder ! 

On the 29th or 30th of June, 1778, Col. John Butler, with about 
four hundred British provincials, partly made up of tories, together 
with six or seven hundred Indians, under the command of the 
celebrated Brant, entered the head of the valley, and took posses- 
sion of Forts Jenkins and Wintermoot without opposition. On 
that morning eight men and a boy, who had gone from Fort Jen- 
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kins to their work with their arms, three miles above, fell into the 
hands of the enemy; five of the men were killed, and three taken 
prisoners, the boy’ escaping by throwing himself into the river, 
and hiding in a clump of willows. 

Col. Zebulon Butler, who was a continental officer, ‘ecw 
the perilous condition of the people, and desirous to give his per- 
sonal aid in any way possible, had obtained leave to visit the val- 
ley, and now, by common consent, assumed the command of the 
little army. The whole consisted of ‘two hundred and thirty 
enrolled men, and seventy old people, boys, civil magistrates, and 
other volunteers,” the whole embracing six companies, which 
were mustered at Forty Fort, where the families of the settlers, 
on the east side of the river, had taken refuge. ‘‘ Indian Butler,” 
as he was called, summoned the Connecticut people to surrender 
Forty Fort and the valley. A council of war was called on the 3d 
of July, and though it was the opinion of Col. Butler, Col. Deni- 
son, and Lieut. Col. Dorrance, and others, that ‘“‘a little delay 
would be best,” in hopes of the arrival of reinforcements, which it 
was thought might be on their way, yet a large majority were 
for marching at once upon the enemy and giving them battle. 
Col. Butler mounted his horse, saying, ‘I tell you we go into great 
danger, but I can go as far as any of you,” and ‘the column, con- 
sisting of about three hundred men, old men, and boys, marched 
from the fort,” some time in the afternoon, with drums beating and 
colors flying. The devoted little band marched up the plain with 
the river on the right and a marsh upon the left, until they reached 
Fort Wintermoot, which was on fire. 


“Col. Z. Butler, on approaching the enemy, sent forward Captains 
Ransom and Durkee, Lieutenants Ross and Wells, as officers whose 
skill he most relied on, to select the spot, and mark off the ground on 
which to form the order of battle. On coming up, the column displayed 
to the left, and under those officers every company took its station, and 
then advanced in line to the proper position, where it halted, the right 
resting on the steep bank noted—the left extending across the gravel 
flat to a morass, thick with timber and brush, that separated the bottom 
land from the mountain. Yellow and pitch pine trees, with oak shrubs, 
were scattered all over the plain. On the American right was Capt. 
Bidlack’s company. Next was Capt. Hewitt’s, Daniel Gore being one 
of his lieutenants. On the extreme left was Capt. Whittlesey’s. Col. 
Butler, supported by Major John Garrett, commanded the right wing. 
Col. Denison, supported by Lieut. Col. George Dorrance, commanded 
the left. Such was the ground, and such the order of battle. Every- 
thing was judiciously disposed, and conducted in a strictly military 
and prudent manner. Captains Durkee and Ransom, as experienced 
officers, in whom great confidence was placed, were stationed, Durkee 
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with Bidlack on the right wing—Ransom with Whittlesey on the left. 
Col. Butler made a very brief address just before he ordered the column 
to display. ‘Men, yonder is the enemy. The fate of the Hardings 
tells us what we have to expect if defeated. We come out to fight, not 
only for liberty, but for life itself, and, what is dearer, to preserve our 
homes from conflagration ; our women and children from the tomahawk. 
Stand firm the first shock, and the Indians will give way. Every man 
to his duty.’ 

“The column had marched up the road running near the bank on 
which our right rested. On its display, as Denison led off his men, he 
repeated the expression of Col. Butler, ‘Be firm, everything depends 
on resisting the first shock.’ ” 

“About four in the afternoon the battle began; Col. Z. Butler or- 
dered his men to fire, and at each discharge to advance a step. Along 
the whole line the discharges were rapid and steady. It was evident, 
on the more open ground the Yankees were doing most execution. As 
our men advanced, pouring in their platoon fires with great vivacity, 
the British line gave way, in spite of all their officers’ efforts to pre- 
vent it. The Indian flanking party on our right kept up from their 
hiding places a galling fire. Lieut. Daniel Gore received a ball through 
the left arm. ‘Captain Durkee,’ said he, ‘ look sharp for the Indians 
in those bushes.’ Captain D. stepped to the bank to look, preparatory 
to making a charge and dislodging them, when he fell. On the British 
Butler’s right, his Indian warriors were sharply engaged. They seemed 
to be divided into six bands, for a yell would be raised at one end of 
their line, taken up, and carried through, six distinct bodies appearing 
at each time to repeat the cry. As the battle waxed warmer, that fear- 
ful yell was renewed again and again, with more and more spirit. It 
appeared to be at once their animating shout, and their signal of com- 
munication. As several fell near Col. Dorrance, one of his men gave 
way: ‘Stand up to your work, sir,’ said he, firmly, but coolly, and the 
soldier resumed his place. 

“ For half an hour a hot fire had been given and sustained, when the 
vastly superior numbers of the enemy began to develop their power. 
The Indians had thrown into the swamp a large force, which now 
completely outflanked our left. It was impossible it should be other- 
wise : that wing was thrown into confusion. Col. Denison gave orders 
that the company of Whittlesey should wheel back, so as to form an 
angle with the main line, and thus present his front, instead of flank, 
to the enemy. The difficulty of performing evolutions, by the bravest 
militia on the field, under a hot fire, is well known. On the attempt, 
the savages rushed in with horrid yells. Some had mistaken the order 
to fall back, as one to retreat, and that word, that fatal word, ran along 
the line. Utter confusion now prevailed on the left. Seeing the dis- 
order, and his own men beginning to give way, Col. Z. Butler threw 
himself between the fires of the opposing ranks, and rode up and down 
the line in the most reckless exposure. ‘ Don’t. leave me, my children, 
and the victory is ours.’ But it was too late.” 

“Every captain that led a company into action was slain, and in 
every instance fell on, or near the line. As was said of Bidlack, so of 
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Hewitt, Whittlesey, and the others: ‘they died at the head of their 
men.’ They fought bravely—every man and officer did his duty, but 
they were overpowered by threefold their force. In point of num- 
bers the enemy was overwhelmingly superior.”—Miner’s History, pp. 
221-224. 


It was a dreadful hour! The few old men who were left in the 
fort, and the women and children, lined the bank of the river with 
throbbing hearts, listening to the noise of the battle. And as the 
firing became more scattering, and advanced down the plain toward 
the fort, the fearful reality of a defeat was but too plainly indi- 
cated. ‘‘ The boys are beat—they are retreating—they will be all 
cut to pieces!” exclaimed Mr. Thomas Bennet, who had been 
pacing the bank, and catching every indication borne upon the 
breeze from the scene of action. 

A portion of the numerous, strange, and fearful scenes which 
followed are upon record, and many of them are still in the recol- 
lection of a few survivors, for which we must refer the reader to 
our authors. Mr. Miner says, ‘“‘ About one hundred and sixty of 
the Connecticut people were killed that day, and one hundred and 
forty escaped. The loss of the enemy was never known—pro- 
bably from forty to eighty fell.” Many were first made prisoners, 
and then massacred in the most cruel and barbarous manner by 
the savages: but we should have no heart for the recital of these dia- 
bolical scenes, if we could afford the space. Colonels Butler and 
Denison, being mounted, first entered Forty Fort, and confirmed 
the terrible apprehensions of the poor defenseless people, then 
waiting in a most fearful state of anxiety and suspense. They sat 
down by a table in Thomas Bennet’s cabin, and adjusted the terms 
of capitulation, which were to be proposed to the enemy. Col. 
Butler then crossed over to Wilkesbarre, and the next day threw 
a feather bed across his horse, and seating his wife upon the ani- 
mal, behind him, left the valley. He was a brave officer, and 
having distinguished himself in several gallant enterprises in the 
revolutionary struggle, had reasons enough for not wishing to be 
made a prisoner of war. At night fall the fugitives came into the 
fort, exhausted with the toils and terrors of the day. But O, how 
many husbands and sons came not! The sadness of that night 
will never be adequately sketched. O the horrors of war! who 
can paint them? who can conceive of them? None, indeed, but 
the victims themselves. 

The people in the fort at Wilkesbarre, on the east side of the 
river, early on the 4th commenced their flight, but in such haste . 
as not to furnish themselves with provisions for a long and toil- 
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some journey through the wilderness. A large number of women 
and children, with a few men, took the old war-path toward 
the Delaware, some perishing on the way through fatigue and 
hunger. The few regular soldiers who had escaped, knowing that 
they, if taken, would be doomed to exemplary punishment, made 
a hasty escape under the orders of Col. Butler. 

On the evening of the fatal 3d, Captain John Franklin arrived 
at Forty Fort with a company of militia from Huntington and 
Salem, which gave a little strength to the remnant of the army 
who had escaped. On the morning of the 4th, Col. John Butler 
summoned Col. Denison to surrender Forty Fort, inviting him to 
his head-quarters to agree upon the terms. After some negotia- 
tion, the following articles of capitulation were duly executed :— 


‘“‘ Westmoreland, July 4th, 1778. 

“ CAPITULATION AGREEMENT—Made and completed between John 
Butler, in behalf of his Majesty, King George the Third, and Colonel 
Nathan Denison of the United States of America. 

“Arr. I. It is agreed that the settlement lay down their arms, and 
their garrison be demolished. 

“ Art. II. That the inhabitants occupy their farms peaceably, and 
the lives of the inhabitants be preserved entire and unhurt. 

“ Art. III]. That the continental stores are to be given up. 

“Art. 1V. That Col. Butler will use his utmost influence that the 
private property of the inhabitants shall be preserved entire to them. 

“Art. V. That the prisoners in Forty Fort be delivered up. 

“Art. VI. That the property taken from the people called tories 
be made good; and that they remain in peaceable possession of their 
farms, and unmolested in a free trade through this settlement. 

“Art. VII. That the inhabitants which Col. Denison capitulates 
for, together with himself, do not take up arms during this contest. 

(Signed) “ Joun BurT_er, 
“ NaTHAN DENISON.” 


Accordingly, on the 4th or 5th, the gates of the fort were thrown 
open, and Butler, at the head of his rangers, and Brant, at the head 
of the Indians, marched in. The arms of the men were stacked 
and given by Butler to the Indians, with these words: ‘‘ See what 
a present the Yankees have made you.” ‘The Indians went about 
sneakingly peeping into the doors of the cabins, but for that day 
molested no one. On the nextday, however, they began to plunder the 
people. Col. Denison remained in Mr. Bennet’s cabin, a place for- 
merly occupied as a horse-shed. When Butler came into the fort, 
Col. Denison sent for him, and remonstrated with him upon the 
conduct of the Indians—alledging that it was a breach of a most 
solemn engagement. Butler said, ‘‘My men shall not molest the 
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people, I will put a stop to it.” But he was no sooner gone than 
the plundering was resumed. Col. Denison again sent for Butler, 
and again he came into the shed and gave assurances that “the 
plundering should cease.” ‘Toward night a company of Indians 
came in, some of them drunk, and commenced ransacking the 
houses and rifling them of their movables. Col. Denison had 
another conversation with Butler, who now said, “‘'To tell you the 
truth, I can do nothing with them.” Col. Denison chided him se- 
verely, but, waiving his hand, he repeated the same words, and finally 
left the fort no more to return. 

The Indians now threw off all restraint. A stout Indian came into 
Mr. Bennet’s cabin and demanded Col. Denison’s “‘ hunting-shirt,”— 
an outside linen garment “ made with a double cape and fringed.” 
The colonel objected, but upon the Indian raising his tomahawk, and 
the interference of Mrs. Bennet, who stepped up and unbuttoned 
the wristbands, he gave it up. Soon after, an Indian demanded 
his beaver hat. As in the former case he hesitated, but the lifted 
tomahawk and Mrs. Bennet’s entreaties brought him again to terms. 
They took Mrs. Bennet’s bonnet from her head, and her shawl 
from her shoulders ; and broke open a large chest and rifled it of all 
its contents. An old Indian, called Capt. Henry, who had lived in 
the country on terms of intimacy with the family, came in with a 
fine broadcloth coat on, which belonged to Mr. Bennet, and had 
been taken from the chest. He said, ‘‘ Where’s old Bennet.” 
Mrs. B. replied truly, ‘‘ Gone through the swamp to Stroudsburg.” 
“Ah!” said he, stroking the sleeves of his stolen coat, ‘‘ me old 
Bennet now.” They took the feather-beds, and, ripping open the 
ticks and giving the feathers to the wind, crammed in, pell mell, 
whatever they could lay hold of, then threw them across horses, 
and disappeared. The tories generally kept aloof from the fort. 
One, by the name of Paschal Terry, who was in the battle under 
Indian Butler, and had a brother in the battle on the side of the 
Connecticut people, painted himself and came in to see his 
friends. He was very shy, but was recognized. 

Some Indians came in, who appeared quite friendly. They 
painted the women and children, and.tied white bands around their 
heads, that they might, as they said, be known as prisoners of war 
and not be killed by strange Indiaas. In about a week the buildings 
of the settlement were all fired simultaneously, and the people in 
the fort saw the smoke curling up toward heaven from every point 
of the valley, and forming a dense cloud over their heads, but too: 
striking an emblem of their future prospects. Soon after this, two 
young widows, whose husbands had fallen in the battle, accompa- 
Vor. VI.—29 
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nied by two maiden ladies and Mrs. Bennet, visited the battle-field 
to see if they could find the bodies of their husbands. They found 
the bodies of the poor fellows who had fallen, burning in the sun, 
but were not able to distinguish one from another. After the lapse 
of another week, two weeks after the battle, it was rumored that 
the tories and Indians had again entered the valley, and would pro- 
bably kill all that remained of the inhabitants. The people then 
all left the fort, some going down the river in canoes, and others 
taking the path “through the swamp” to Stroudsburg. Thus this 
beautiful valley was deserted by its inhabitants, with the exception 
of those who lay bleaching upon the plain, unconscious of what 
transpired, and beyond the reach of further wrongs from the 
invading foe. 

Among the many personal adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and 
providential deliverances, which are related and sustained by the 
most authentic testimony, we can occupy space but for one or two. 
Mr., afterward, successively, Colonel and Judge, Holenback—we 
knew him well, while yet a stirring old gentleman, capable of 
conducting a large business—swam to an island in the river, Mo- 
nockonock Island, and thence to the east side. Solomon Bennet, 
son of Thomas Bennet before mentioned, also escaped by the same 
means. We had the relation from Mr. Bennet, when on a visit to 
his friends in Wyoming, in 1819: He was an expert swimmer, 
and, though hotly pursued, threw himself into the river, and, turning 
upon his back, kept close watch of half-a-dozen Indians upon the 
shore, who successively made him their mark. When they drew 
up and fired, he would dodge under the water like a duck, and 
the balls would glance over him; and when he rose, the savage 
fiends would raise a loud laugh and try again. They continued 
this sport until he was beyond their reach. Upon arriving at the 
east bank of the river he found Holenback naked, as he had strip- 
ped himself of his clothes. Young Bennet, having performed 
the feat of swimming the river with his shirt and pantaloons on, 
spared to his friend one of his garments, and they both safely 
found their way into the fort at Wilksbarre. The day following, 
Bennet recrossed the river to Forty Fort to inform his friends there 
that he was not dead, which, until then, they supposed to be the 
fact; himself, father, and younger brother, not willing to “ trust 
the Indians,” then fled through the swamp. 

The wonderful escape of Joseph Elliott and Lebbeus Hammond 
was briefly as follows: Elliott and Hammond were taken prisoners, 
and with many others were led to a rock just at the top of the 
bluff, which rises above the river along the battle-ground. This 
29* 
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rock is often visited by travelers, and is called “‘ Bloody Rock.” 
The prisoners were each held by two or more Indians, and paraded 
in a circle around this rock, one at a time being stripped and seated 
on it, and there tomahawked by Queen Esther, who took this 
opportunity of taking sweet vengeance for having Capt. Henry and 
some other Indians detained as prisoners by Col. Denison, and, 
probably, for the loss of some friend in the battle. Five or six had 
suffered death in this dreadful manner. When Hammond’s turn was 
about coming, he whispered, “ Let us try ;” and instantly Hammond 
and Elliott shook themselves from the grasp of the Indians and 
dashed down the bluff. Elliott threw himself into the river, and dove 
and rose alternately, while a shower of balls made the water foam 
all round him. He received a ball in one of his arms which broke 
the bone, but, notwithstanding, reached the east bank of the river, 
crossing the island, and found his way to the fort at Wilkesbarre, and, 
through medical aid, finally recovered. Hammond’s escape was, if 
possible, still more providential. A tree-top extended just above the 
brow of the bluff immediately against the fatal rock. Hammond 
had made but two or three bounds when his toe was caught by a 
root, and he plunged headlong down the bank under the spreading 
limbs of the fallen tree; and thus escaped observation, though 
the Indians-flew instantly by on both sides of him. Though diligent 
search was made for him, he here remained undiscovered until, 
covered by the darkness of the night, he safely found his way to 
Forty Fort. 

We have not given the details of the savage cruelties which are 
found in our authors. But there are two well-authenticated in- 
stances of the diabolical spirit of the tories which we shall recite. 
We do this not only to show what kind of men embraced the royal 
cause, but as a fearful illustration of the dreadful havoc made by 
the spirit of war upon all the better feelings of humanity, and all the 
ties of kindred. 


“A short distance below the battle-ground there is a large island in 
the river called ‘ Monockonock Island.’ Several of the settlers, while 
the battle and pursuit continued, succeeded in swimming to this island, 
where they concealed themselves among the logs and brushwood upon 
it. Their arms had been thrown away in their flight, previous to their 
entering the river, so that they were in a manner defenseless. Two 
of them in particular were concealed near and in sight of each other. 
While in this situation they observed several of the enemy who had 
pursued and fired at them while they were swimming the river, pre- 
paring to follow them to the island with their guns. On reaching the 
island, they immediately wiped their guns and loaded them. One of 
them with his loaded gun soon passed close by one of these men who 
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lay concealed from his view, and was immediately recognized by him 
to be the brother of his companion who was concealed near him, but 
who, being a tory, had joined the enemy. He passed slowly along, 
carefully examining every covert, and directly perceived his brother in his 
place of concealment. He suddenly stopped and said, ‘ So it is you, is 
it?” His brother, finding that he was discovered, immediately came 
forward a few steps, and falling on his knees, begged him to spare his 
life, promising to live with him and serve him, and even to be his slave 
as long as he lived, if he would only spare his life. ‘ All this is mighty 
good,’ replied the savage-hearted brother of the supplicating man, ‘ but 
you are a d****d rebel ;’ and deliberately presenting his rifle, shot him 
dead upon the spot. The other settler made his escape from the island, 
and having related this fact, the tory brother thought it prudent to 
accompany the British troops on their return to Canada.”—-Chapman’s 
History, pp. 127, 128. 

“This tale is too horrible for belief; but a survivor of the battle, a 
Mr. Baldwin, whose name will occur again, confirmed its truth to the 
writer with his own lips. He knew the brothers well, and in August, 
1839, declared the statement to be true.”—Col. Stone’s History, 
p. 215. 


Elijah Shoemaker was seen wading in the river, hot knowing 
how to swim, by one Windecker, a tory, who had been treated by 
Shoemaker with the kindness with which a father would treat a 
son. Windecker said to him, ‘‘Come out, Shoemaker.” ‘I am 
afraid,” said Shoemaker, ‘you will give me up to the Indians.” 
‘“* No,” said Windecker, “I will save you, they shan’t hurt you.” 
But no sooner did Shoemaker come within his reach, than the per- 
fidious wretch dashed his tomahawk into his head, and set his body 
afloat. The body was taken up at the fort, and Mrs. Shoemaker, 
with a child in her arms—the late Col. Elijah Shoemaker, of King- 
ston—came down to the water’s edge, to be agonized with a sight 
of the mangled corpse of her husband. The body was buried in 
the fort before the capitulation. The circumstances of Shoemaker’s 
death were related by Esq. Carpenter and Aning Owen, who were 
concealed under a tree-top which lay out in the river. 

These instances of horrid brutality defy all precedent. The 
priestess of the hellish orgies of ‘‘ Bloody Rock,” had she witnessed 
the above spectacle, would have been ashamed of the demons con- 
cerned in the transaction. She, in the true spirit of savage warfare, 
was taking sweet vengeance for the loss of a brother or an intimate 
friend. But these furies imbrued their hands in the blood of friend 
and brother! Alas for poor humanity! Of what a height of 
corruption and wickedness is it capable ! ) 

‘Indian Butler’ soon made his exit from the valley. The fol- 
lowing is a picture of the departure :— 
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“ With Butler, a large portion of the Indians withdrew, and their 
march presented a picture at once melancholy and ludicrous. Squaws, 
to a considerable number, brought up the rear, a belt of scalps stretched 
on small hoops around the waist for a girdle, having on, some four, 
some six, and even more, dresses of chintz or silk, one over the ‘other ; 
being mounted astride on horses, (of course all stolen,) and on their 
heads three, four, or five bonnets, one within another, worn wrong side 
before.” —Miner’s History, p. 237. 


Mr. Miner presents two charges against Col. John Butler which 
will lie against his name to the end of time; and in mitigation of 
which there is not a relieving circumstance. The first is “his 
position—accepting command, lending his name, and associating 
with those blood-thirsty and unprincipled savages who were placed 
under his orders.” His confession, after the capitulation, that he 
could “do nothing with them,” brands him with infamy. How 
came he to lead on a band of murderous savages, whom he knew 
he could not control, to an assault upon a defenseless settlement ? 
But “the deepest stain on the character of Butler, next to his 
taking the command of such a horde of merciless and ungoverna- 
ble wretches, arises out of the fact that but two prisoners were 
taken and saved at the time of the battle.” It is altogether likely 
that the greatest number who fell, were cruelly massacred upon 
the retreat; and it is certain that many of them were first made 
prisoners and then tortured and butchered in cold blood. That his 
own men took part in the pursuit and butchery on the day of the 
battle, there can be no doubt; and that he tried to prevent the sub- 
sequent massacres, there is no evidence. But to return to the 
narrative. 

We shall now only be able to touch a few details of the history. 
In August Col. Butler returned with Capt. Spaulding’s company 


and some of the settlers, and buried the remains of those who fell 


upon the field of battle, and labored to secure some of the grain 
which was now ripe. But companies of Indians infested the 
country, who took prisoners, shot men who were laboring in the 


fields, and stole horses, and whatever else they could carry away. 


Col. Hartley, of the Pennsylvania line, was ordered to join Col. 
Butler. A detachment of one hundred and thirty men marched on 
the 8th of September to the West Branch, and thence to Sheshequin. 
On the 29th a battle ensued, in which several on both sides were 
killed. The Indian settlement was broken up, and besides horses 
and cattle recovered, a considerable amount of plunder was taken. 


| —Miner, p. 240. 


But the savages followed almost upon the heels of Hartley’s 
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men, and resumed their work of murder, kidnapping, and 
plunder. 

Immediately after Col. Hartley’s expedition in 1779, Gen. Wash- 
ington took measures to carry out a plan, which had been under 
consultation, of sending a powerful armament into the country of 
the Six Nations, to destroy their towns and chastise them for their 
incursions upon the frontier settlements, and the cruelties and bar- 
barities which they had perpetrated. The expedition was com- 
mitted to the charge of Gen. Sullivan, who collected his forces at 
Wilkesbarre, and thence transported his artillery and baggage up 
the river in boats, and forming a junction with a division of the 
army under the command of Gen. Clinton, at Tioga Point, pro- 
ceeded to the prosecution of the objects of the expedition. Col. 
John Butler, at the head of the British and tories, and Brant, in 
command of the Indians, made a stand, a little below Newtown 
on the Chemung River, with fifteen hundred or two thousand men ; 
but were routed with considerable loss, and left the Indian towns, 
and the fields loaded with fruit, to be overrun and desolated by an 


avenging foe. 


“Not a moment of delay was allowed. Being now in the Indian 
country, hundreds of fields, teeming with corn, beans, and other vege- 
tables, were laid waste with rigid severity. Every house, hut, and 
wigwam, was consumed. Cultivated in rude Indian fashion for cen- 
turies, orchards abounded, and near a town, between the Seneca 
and Cayuga Lakes, there were fifteen hundred peach trees, bending 
under ripe, and ripening fruit; all were cut down. The besom of de- 
struction swept, if with regret and pity, still with firm hand, through all 
their fair fields and fertile plains. Deeply were they made to drink 
of the bitter chalice they had so often forced remorselessly to the lips 
of the frontier settlers within their reach. Some idea of the extent of 
country inhabited by the Indians, the number of their towns, and the 
great quantity of produce to be destroyed, may be formed, when it is 
stated that an army of four thousand men were employed, without a 
day’s (except indispensable) remission, from the 29th of August, until 
the 28th of September, in accomplishing the work of destruction. ‘The 
furthest north-west extent of Gen. Sullivan’s advance was to Genesee 
Castle, at the large flats on the beautiful river of that name.”—Miner’s 
History, pp. 271, 272. 


But notwithstanding the success of Gen. Sullivan’s expedition, 
it did not result in the security of Wyoming from the incursions 
of the savages. Still, parties of Indians continued their visits, and 
from time to time exercised their propensities for plundering, kid- 
napping, and murder. For three years the settlement was in a 
constant state of alarm, and many strange and interesting incidents 
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marked its history. The capture and escape of Thomas Bennet 
and Lebbeus Hammond, of Pike, Vancampen, and Rogers; the 
kidnapping and late discovery of Frances Slocum; with a multitude 
of other events as full of romance as any of the scenes found in the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott; are all detailed by Mr. Miner from 
the best authorities, and would be interesting to our readers, but 
want of space forbids their introduction here. 


“ The number of lives actually lost in Wyoming, during the war, it 
is impossible to estimate with certainty ; probably three hundred, being 
one in ten of every inhabitant, or exceeding one-third of the adult male 
population at the commencement of the war. Connecticut, to have 
suffered in the same proportion, would have lost near twenty-three thou- 
sand, and the United Colonies three hundred thousand.”—Miner’s His- 
tory, p. 307. 


Upon the termination of the ‘war with Great Britain, the supreme 
executive council of Pennsylvania presented a petition to congress, 
praying for a hearing touching the difficulties with Connecticut in 
relation to the title to the lands upon the Susquehannah. To this, 
Connecticut promptly responded, and the question was submitted 
to an arbitration agreed upon by the parties, and assembled in 
Trenton, N. J., in Dec., 1782. The following was the decision :— 


“We are unanimously of opinion that Connecticut has no right to 
the lands in controversy. 

“‘ We are also unanimously of opinion, that the jurisdiction and pre- 
emption of all the territory lying within the charter of Pennsylvania, 
and now claimed by the state of Connecticut, do of right. belong to the 
state of Pennsylvania.”—J0id., p. 308. 


Of this decision the people of Wyoming did not complain, fully 
expecting to be ‘‘ quieted in their possessions” under the govern- 


-ment of Pennsylvania. They supposed their individual claims to 


the right of pre-emption had not been submitted nor adjudicated, 
and with them, as things stood, it was not a matter of much im- 
portance whether they were to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
Pennsylvania or Connecticut, provided they might remain in the 
peaceable possession of their lands. But from the proceedings 
which followed, the settlers-soon found that the object of Pennsyl- 
vania was their utter expulsion from the homes which had already 
cost them infinite vexation and much precious blood. There was 
an affectation of conditions of compromise, but they resolved them- 
selves into these points :— 


_ “Ist. Pledges to be given, such as could not admit of denial or eva- 
gion, for their obedience. 
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“2d. A disclaimer in writing, publicly, plainly, and unequivocally 
given, of all claims to their lands held under title from Connecticut. 
Then follow the merciful terms. 

“3d. The settler to take a lease of half his farm for about eleven 
months, giving up possession at once of the other half. On the first 
of April following to abandon claims, home, possession, to his adver- 
sary. 

oath, The widows of those who had fallen by the savages, to be 
indulged in half their possessions a year longer. 

“And 5th. The Rev. Mr. Johnson to be allowed to occupy his grounds 
(under disclaimer and lease, of course) for two years.”—Miner’s 


History, pp. 324, 325. 


The settlers remonstrated, and stood firmly to their positions. 
The agents of the government of Pennsylvania proceeded to con- 
stitute townships, and take possession of the lands. The settlers 
were not subdued by the dangers and troubles through which they 
had passed. ‘Though war had diminished and weakened them, 
they were not prepared tamely to submit to downright usurpation 
and oppression. ‘The soil which had drunk the blood of their dear 
friends—fathers, brothers, and sons—was too sacred to be lightly 
abandoned. Their homes they were determined to hold, peacea- 
bly if they could, forcibly if they must. Seeing themselves likely 
to fail of maintaining their rights, the law being in the hands of 
those interested, they seized their old rusty guns and hurled defi- 
ance at their oppressors. Col. Butler, Col. Jenkins, and Col. 
Franklin led on the Connecticut people in the maintenance of 
their rights, always exhausting negotiation and diplomacy before 
they had recourse to forcible measures. Col. Armstrong, the 
author of the famous ‘ Newburg Letters,” was commissioned 
to visit the scene of strife, with an armed force of four hundred 
men, and restore peace. Finding the Pennamites and Yankees in 
the field in the attitude of war, he required both parties to give up 
their arms and cease hostilities, promising “‘ impartial justice and 
protection.” The Yankees feared “‘treachery,” but Col. Armstrong 
“‘ pledging his faith as a soldier and his honor as a gentleman” that 
the opposite party should also be disarmed, they finally submitted. 


“They paraded, were ordered to ‘ ground arms’—they were then 
commanded—‘ right about—march ten steps—halt—right about!’ which 
they obeyed ; when Col. Armstrong ordered his men to advance and take 
up the grounded arms. Thus far was according to their expectations ; 
but their surprise was merged in bitterest mortification, when Col. 
Armstrong gave rapid orders, as rapidly obeyed, to surround the dis- 
armed settlers, and make them all prisoners—resistance was vain, and 
escape hopeless. Not a musket was taken from Patterson’s forces, but 
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they beheld the successful treachery of Col. Armstrong with unrestrained 
delight, and taunting exultation. A soldier’s faith should be unsullied 
as the judicial ermine—the pledged honor of a gentleman, more sacred 
than life. Both were basely violated, and language is tco poor to paint 
in proper colors the detestable deed.”——Miner’s History, pp. 354, 355. 


The poor fellows were now bound with cords, and hurried off, 
some to Easton, and others to Northumberland, and thrown into 
prison. Armstrong returned to Philadelphia to herald his triumph; 
but to his great mortification he almost immediately learned that 
most of the Yankees were released on bail, and were again in the 
field. Skirmishes ensued, and lives were lost on both sides. 

A sympathy was now quite general in Pennsylvania for the 
settlers. Armstrong’s perfidy was known and execrated, and when 
he returned to Wyoming, having been authorized to raise a force 
sufficient to reduce the Yankees, he could only bring into the field 
about one hundred men. In an assault upon a party who occupied 
three block houses at Tuttle’s Creek he was repulsed, and one of 
his subalterns, a Capt. Bolen, was killed. ‘This was the last blood 
that was spilt in these unfortunate conflicts. September 15, 1784, 
the legislative assembly of Pennsylvania “‘ ordered the settlers to 
be restored to their possessions.” 

A portion of the settlers had, by means of the oppressive mea- 
sures of Pennsylvania, become wholly disaffected with her; and 
led on by Col. Franklin, a most active and able political dema- 
gogue, they made a stand against the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania, 
and actually commenced incipient measures for the organization 
of the disputed territory into a new state. The settlers were now 
themselves divided into two factions; one under the influence of 
Col. Pickering, who acted under the authority of Pennsylvania, 
and the other led on by Col. Franklin, who acted partly for him- 
self, and partly for the dear people. The feud was, however, 
finally terminated by the apprehension and imprisonment of Frank- 
lin, who, after he had lain in jail in Philadelphia for several months, 
so far lost his ardor as to ask pardon of the legislature, and promise 
allegiance to the state; which promise he, for many years, faith- 
fully fulfilled. So terminated all the wars of the valley of Wyo- 
ming. 

Of various other interesting particulars connected with the his- 
tory of this far-famed spot, we have not space tospeak. The reader 
will find ample satisfaction in the perusal of the works at the head 
of this paper, in relation to a multitude of important and interesting 

\matters to which we have not been able to make the least allu- 
sion. ‘To them we refer our readers, and particularly to the work 
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of Mr. Miner. The “ Appendix” will by no means be found the 
least interesting. There are many personal adventures, and par- 
ticular memoranda relating to the original families of the valley, 
which are especially interesting to their descendants. And here, 
too, is a just tribute of respect to the forefathers of the present 
generation of the Wyoming people. Of “ Mrs. Myers,” the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bennet, who was in Forty Fort at the time of the 
battle, Mr. Miner makes very respectful mention. As this lady is 
our mother-in-law, we ought to feel, and do feel, personally obliged 
to our friend for a tribute of respect which he doubtless considers 
a piece of sheer justice. This lady is still living, and though 
eighty-three years of age, and has not seen the sun, nor the faces 
of her children and grand-children smiling around her for the last 
twelve years, being entirely blind, yet she enjoys the unimpaired 
exercise of her intellectual faculties, and converses as intelligently 
as ever of the scenes of her youth and the stirring events of early 
times. We have in MS. her whole story, taken from her own 
lips, from which we have drawn occasionally in this paper. The 
whole may possibly see the light at some future period; but at what 
time and in what form we cannot now definitely say. 





J kin: VII.—Capital Punishment. 


WE advocate no undue severity in penal legislation. On the 
contrary, we hail with delight that spirit of philanthropy which has 
wrought such mighty changes in the penal codes of the Christian 
world. From the time of its appearance, in the immortal labors of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, down to its glorious triumph in 1837, we have 
followed it with a profound sympathy. Through its trials and 
difficulties, through all its conflicts with ignorance, and sophistry, 
and prejudice, and passion, and indifference, we have followed it 
with the most lively interest. We have felt its defeats; we have 
rejoiced in its victories. Above all, have we rejoiced in its recent, 
most decisive, and brilliant triumph in the kingdom of Great 
Britain; by which it has transformed the once bloody code of 
that great nation, and stricken more than two hundred offenses 
from her list of capital crimes. And no philanthropist, we think, 
- can fail to rejoice at this bright and beautiful manifestation of the 
spirit of the age. 

But, like every other great and powerful impulse, it should be 
restrained within proper limits: ‘‘the spirit of the age” should be 
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kept in strict subordination to the Spirit of God. There is the 
greater need for this, as having broken loose from a blind admira- 
tion of the past, it is in danger of being dazzled and misled by false 
visions with respect to the future. We have reason for this fear, 
we think, when we listen to the confident and glowing predictions 
of statesmen and philosophers in regard to the happy results which 
are to flow from the entire abrogation of capital punishment. We 
would pause, then, and consider these prophecies, whether they be 
true prophecies ; whether they appeal to the mere blind feeling of 
humanity, or to that calm and enlightened benevolence which is 
the highest attribute of the Christian statesman. This is one of 
the great problems of the day; and there is no other problem in 
the whole range of penal jurisprudence more worthy of the deep, 
calm, patient, and earnest consideration of the philanthropist and 
‘the philosopher. 

It is well known that the entire abrogation of capital punishment 
has been advocated by a Beccaria, a Livingston, a Roscoe, and a 
Dymond, as well as by other names of equal distinction. If they 
have not shown their cause to be strong, it must be because it is 
intrinsically weak. Whether they have done so or not, we trust 
will in some degree appear when we come to examine their argu- 
ments. These arguments may be arranged under three general 
heads :— 

I. The argument from abstract principles. 

II. The argument from expediency ; and, 

III. The argument from revelation. 

It is in this order that we shall proceed to notice them. 

I. The argument from abstract principles.—It is contended that 
no human government has a right to inflict capital punishment. 
This position is assumed by Beccaria, as well as by other distin- 
guished writers; and he endeavors to determine this question of 
right by an appeal to what he calls the social compact—a splendid 
fiction, which may serve to amuse the merely speculative reasoner, 
who is accustomed to found laws and governments upon pure ab- 
stractions, and to regulate all their workings by the rules of logic, 
without the least regard to actual events, or to the manifold wants 
and passions of mankind. Governments are not founded upon 
social compacts, or upon any such airy and unsubstantial formation ; 
they spring up spontaneously and irresistibly from the nature and the 
necessities of man. In its outward development government may 
be made to yield, if you please, to the form and pressure of a social 
compact, to the plastic power of the nation’s will; but its founda- 
tion hath been established by the same hand which hath laid the 
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foundation of nature itself. If it were necessary, we might easily 
expose this fallacy—this figment of the brain—this dream of the 
imagination—by which its foundation and its authority are sought 
in the abstractions of the closet; but, for our present purpose, we 
may safely concede to our opponents that civil government is based 
upon a social compact, from which it derives all its powers. 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that government is 
based on a social compact, what is this compact? and what are 
its terms? According to Beccaria and his followers, when men 
enter into society, each agrees to give up ‘“‘the smallest possible 
portion” of his natural liberty, in order that he may the more se- 
curely enjoy the rest. He does not agree that his life may be 
taken away, and therefore he cannot be deprived of it without a 
violation of the terms of his contract. 

This may appear specious ; for how plain is the premise, and 
how irresistible the conclusion: but yet a fallacy must lurk some- 
where in the logic. For, if each man has given up only “the 
smallest possible portion ” of his natural liberty, and if society can 
take from him only what he has agreed to surrender, how can it 
wrest the whole of that liberty from him by imprisonment for life ? 
Is it not plain, that if society derives all its power and authority 
from such a contract, it no more has the right to incarcerate the 
murderer for life than it has to put him to death? 

Admitting, as we have done, the truth of the doctrine of a social 
compact, we may yet deny that Beccaria’s view of it is correct. 
No government should ask the individual member of society in 
what way, and to what extent, he is willing to be punished for the 
public good; if all civil authority is derived from consent, it is 
certainly not from the consent of each and every individual mem- 
ber of society, but from the consent of the majority. Hence, when 
government is ratified and confirmed by such consent, the individual 
is bound by its provisions. How bitterly soever he may hate them, 
and how fiercely soever he may denounce them, he is just as much 
subject to their control as if they had received his free, full, and 
perfect consent. His submission does not result from the terms 
of any contract made by him on his entrance into society ; it 1s a 
matter of stern and inexorable necessity. The right to inflict 
punishment, whether it be imprisonment or death, is not derived 
from his consent, but from the general consent of the community 
in which he lives. Indeed, by referring to the individual consent 
of the criminal, as the foundation of the right to punish, Beccaria 
deprives law of all its majesty, and reduces civil government to one 
of the most inconceivably weak and crazy things on earth, 
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Beccaria also contends, that as no man has a right to take away 
his own life, so he cannot confer this right upon society. In this 
argument there is a double fallacy. In the first place, it proceeds 
on the supposition already noticed, that the rights of government 
are derived from the individual consent of its members; so that if 
a man does not consent to its provisions he is not bound by them. 
Secondly. It proves too much. No man has a right to imprison 
himself for life ; that is to say, no man has a right to seclude him- 
self from society, and thereby incapacitate himself to discharge the 
duties of the station to which Providence has assigned him; and 
hence, according to the argument in question, he can confer no 
such right upon others, and therefore society has no such right. 
Thus, the argument cuts both ways, and concludes quite as much 
against the right for which the eloquent marquis himself contends, 
as it does against that which he so strenuously opposes. 

We have not yet done with this famous sophism. What is 
meant by the expression, that “‘a man has no right to take his 
own life?” Does it mean, that he has no legal, or that he has no 
moral, right todo so? According to the common use of the words, 
a man has a right to do anything, no matter how wrong in a moral 
point of view, against which there is no human law; that is to say, 
he has a legal right to do it, provided it is not prohibited by the 
law of the land. If the words are to be understood in this sense, 
it is not true that a man, previous to his entering into society, has 
no right to take his own life; for as, in a state of nature, as it is 
called, there are no human laws, so in the above sense we may 
say with Hobbes, that each man has a right to all things. And 
having aright to all things, he may transfer all his rights to society; 
and thus we may begin with Hobbes in a state of nature, and, 
using the word right in the above sense, we may construct an 
absolute and unlimited despotism. 

But we suppose the meaning is, that it is not morally right in a 
man to take his own life; it is evident that the words must be so 
understood, if we would not make nonsense of them. If this be 
the meaning, the argument will stand thus :—It is not morally 
right for a man to take his own life, and therefore he cannot make 
it morally right in society to deprive him of it as a punishment for 
the crime of murder ;—a specimen of logic of which few persons, 
we apprehend, will be able to feel the force. 

Again: supposing it to be true that no man has a right, in a 
state of nature, to take his own life, it does not follow that no 
other man has a right to take it in case he should become a mur- 
derer. And if any other man, or set of men, possessed this right, 
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it might have been transferred to society, just as well as if he had 
possessed it himself. It will not do, then, in any point of view, to 
argue that society has no right to take the life of the murderer, 
because he had no such right himself, and therefore could not have 
conferred it upon society. Indeed, this whole argument, which 
has been a thousand times repeated by the followers of Beccaria, 
and boastfully held up as a ‘‘ demonstration” of the iniquity of the 
capital punishment, is a most flimsy sophism. When searched to 
the bottom, it appears to be an attempt to decide the gravest ques- 
tion in the whole range of penal legislation, by a gross abuse of 
words, by an argument as intensely sophistical as it is in the power 
of man to invent. Is it upon such grounds that the practice of all 
ages and nations is to be set at naught, and the penal iegislation 
of the world reformed? For our part, we are free to confess that 
we have but little confidence in the superior political wisdom of 
reformers, who are capable of using such an argument on such an 
occasion. 

We have now seen the argument of Beccaria and his followers, 
from abstract principles, against the right of capital punishment, 
which he calls a “demonstration” that no such right exists in 
society. We shall next proceed to consider, 

II. The argument from expediency.—‘ The punishment of 
death,” says Beccaria, ‘‘is pernicious, from the example of bar- 
barity it affords.” This is very true in regard to minor offenses ; 
but it is urged as an argument in favor of the entire abrogation of 
capital punishment; and, as such, we object to it. No law is 
justly chargeable with cruelty or barbarity, unless it is greater 
than the criminal deserves, or than the good of society demands. 
All undeserved and unnecessary punishment is cruel and bar- 
barous; but neither of these conditions can be shown to attach to 
the punishment of the murderer with death. He deserves to die, 
and therefore, in a moral point of view, his punishment is not 
cruel: he himself, in most cases, will be the first to acknowledge 
the justice of his sentence. Before it can be affirmed, then, that 
such a penalty is barbarous, it must be made to appear that it is 
unnecessary, that the best interests of society do not require its 
infliction. This is the broad ground on which the question of 
expediency must be settled, if we would take a calm and enlight- 
ened view of the subject, and not suffer ourselves to be heated and 
misled by vague and passionate declamations about “ cruelty,” and 
“barbarity,” and so forth. 

Of a piece with such declamations is the practice of bestowing 
the most exalted eulogiums upon the cause of humanity, in general 
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and glowing terms, without stopping to show us what this great 
and glorious cause requires. We would yield to no man on earth 
in support of the cause of humanity: but how is this cause to be 
supported? This is the great question which we would fain have 
answered, so as not to influence our passions, but to enlighten our 
judgment. We can sympathize with Beccaria and Dymond, as 
the theme of humanity inspires their eloquence; but, after all is 
over, we feel that we have derived more heat than light from their 
learned discussions. And the interests at stake are so momentous, 
that the impetuous torrent of their eloquence has scarcely passed 
over us, before we feel constrained to inquire, whether the cause 
of humanity may not be made to suffer by relaxing the rigor of the 
law, by breaking down the protection which the terrors of death 
have thrown around the habitations of life. 

Is not the punishment of death, then, the surest safeguard against 
the violence of the murderer? O, no! answers Beccaria; and, 
O, no! echo a hundred disciples. And why? Because, say 
they, with one consent, the punishment of death is not so terrible 
as imprisonment for life. This is the more dreadful punishment 
of the two, and, therefore, the more efficacious. But how is this? 
If imprisonment for life is more dreadful and terrific than death, 
how has it happened that Beccaria and his followers have advo- 
cated it out of pure humanity to the offender? Why do they wish, 
out of pure kindness, out of a melting compassion for the criminal, 
to lay upon him the heaviest burden it is in the power of man to 
impose? Why do they declaim against the severity of the punish- 
~ ment by death, if it be not, in reality, so severe as that for which 
they contend? ‘These are a few of the questions which we would 
submit to their dispassionate consideration. 

But this is not all. Beccaria has shown us the reason why im- 
prisonment for life is more intolerable than death. ‘‘The mind,” 
says he, “by collecting itself and uniting all its force, can, for a 
moment, repel assailing grief; but its most vigorous efforts are 
insufficient to resist perpetual wretchedness.” Again, he says, 
‘“‘Qur sensibility is more easily and more powerfully affected by 
weak, but repeated impressions, than by a violent, but momentary 
impulse.” And yet, in another place, he says, “I shall be told, 
that perpetual slavery is as painful as death, and, therefore, as 
cruel. I answer, that if all the miserable moments in the life of 
a slave were collected into one point, it would be a more cruel 
punishment than any other; but these are spread over his whole 
life, while the pain of death exerts all its force in a moment.” 

It must be confessed, that the marquis Beccaria has made a 
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wonderful discovery. He has discovered a punishment which is 
far preferable to that of death,—first, because it is more severe, 
and, therefore, more efficacious ; secondly, because it is less severe, 
and therefore more humane. It recommends itself to the legis- 
lator by its incomparable dreadfulness ; and to the philanthropist 
by its superior mildness and leniency. It is more insufferable than 
death, because it is perpetual wretchedness, because it is long- 
continued suffering ; and yet it is less painful than death, because 
it spreads over one’s whole life. For the very same reason that it 
is lighter, it is also heavier; and it is to be adopted for the very 
same reason that its rival is to be rejected. 

The law against murder is not only charged with barbarity ; it is 
charged with murder itself. ‘There is much justice,” says Dy- 
mond, ‘‘in an observation of Beccaria, ‘Is it not absurd that the 
laws which detest and punish homicide should, in order to prevent 
murder, publicly commit murder themselves?” It would be a 
waste of time to point out all the absurdities involved in this 
charge of absurdity against the laws. Let it suffice to state, that 
the intention has something to do with the crime; and that when 
there is no malice, there is no murder. There is a slight differ- 
ence, we humbly conceive, between the law-maker, who, from a 
solemn sense of duty, and a regard to the public good, attaches the 
penalty of death to the crime of murder; and the dark assassin, 
who, from a spirit of malice or revenge, takes the life of his fellow- 
man; and such distinctions, it seems to us, should not be overlooked 
by men who aspire to become the moral regenerators of the age, the 
grand illuminators of the world. They must first reform the 
moral code of the universe before we can consent to touch the in- 
struments by which they would reform the penal codes of the earth. 

“The punishment of robbery,” says Beccaria, ‘not accom- 
panied with violence, should be pecuniary.” What! should the 
laws which detect and punish robbery, publicly commit robbery 
themselves? Should they forbid a man to take the property of an- 
other by force; and yet, in view of all the world, forcibly take it 
themselves? Is it not wonderful that it did not occur to Beccaria 
and Dymond, that if capital punishment is ‘‘ murder,” then every 
pecuniary fine is robbery, and every penal infliction cruelty ? 

Beccaria has displayed no little ingenuity in contriving to throw 
the terrors of death far into the dim back-ground, and to give bold 
and striking prominence to the evils of imprisonment. But in 
spite of all his efforts to subdue it, the voice of nature will some- 
times speak out, and we hear him deprecating death as the most 
dreadful of all evils. Such has been, and such will be, the voice 
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and testimony of nature in all ages and nations of the world: it has 
most emphatically proclaimed death “the king of terrors.” In 
vain are we told, then, that the pain of death is not so great as the 
pain of perpetual slavery; there is something more in death than 
the mere pang which attends the severance of soul and body. In 
vain are we told that some men can meet death with fearless intre- 
pidity : where one criminal can thus meet it, there are a hundred 
to whom it is the cup of trembling and astonishment. In vain are 
we told that the execution of the criminal is but a momentary 
spectacle, while his perpetual servitude furnishes a continued and. 
lasting example: the terrors of death may be felt by the evil doer, 

when there is no public exhibition to awaken them in his breast. 

They enter into his mind; they take hold of his conscience ; they 
form a part and parcel of his very being; and though he should fly 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, and bury himself in the pro- 
foundest depths of the universe, yet there will they be with him in 
all the awfulness of avenging wrath. No device of sophistry, and 
no coloring of rhetoric, can conceal the real terrors of death. We 

can measure all other evils; but there is something in death which 

passeth understanding. It puzzles the will, it perplexes the sense, 

it confounds the imagination, and it wrings the soul of the guilty 
with a mysterious and awful agony which hath never been uttered. 

However it may be with particular cases, there is no other evil 

which makes so tremendous an appeal to the common passions of 

mankind as death; and, when compared with the efficacy of its 

terrors, all other modes of prevention sink into perfect insigni- 

ficance. 

III. In the third place we shall proceed to consider THE aRGu- 
MENT FROM REVELATION.—This argument we regard as directly 
and plainly in favor of capital punishment. It is said, “‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the 
image of God made he man.” Some have attempted to evade the 
force of this passage by saying, that it is a prediction; and others, 
by alledging that it has been abolished by the precepts and spirit 
of Christianity. 

That it is not a prediction may be clearly gathered from the 
context, in which God declares that he himself requires the blood 
of the murderer, and that he requires it at the hand of man. Even 
if it is a prophecy, we trust that no one who values his religious 
character will undertake to falsify it; especially as it is a prophecy 
of which God himself requires the fulfillment. And, besides, sup- 
posing it to be a prediction, its divine Author has declared, that 
the murderer will be put to death, not because human legislators 
Vout. VI.—30 
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are barbarous and bloody wretches, but because “‘in the image of 
God made he man.” Now, our opponents may interpret this 
reason as they please ; they may affirm that the murderer will be 
put to death by man, because his victim was made in the image of 
God, and, therefore, this punishment will be adjudged due to him 
and to the world; or because. human legislators are made in the 
image of God, and; therefore, they will uphold his righteous law. 
In neither sense can it be made to serve their purpose. 

The reason upon which this law is based, shows that: it. was 
designed to be universal: and perpetual in its operation. The 
punishment of death is required to be inflicted upon those who 
shall wantonly and wickedly take the life of man; because “in 
the image of God made he man.” It is absurd to infer, as many 
have done, that this ordinance has passed away, because many of 
the Jewish institutions have been abolished. This formed no part 
of the Jewish code. It was delivered:to man long before the 
Jewish nation had an existence. Nor was it founded upon any 
local reason, like those portions of the Jewish law which have 
been abrogated. 

This ordinance, it will be perceived, was not enacted because it 
was adapted to any particular state of society. It derived its life, 
its energy, its being, from nothing that was circumstantial in the 
condition of man. If the whole Jewish code, and every other con- 
ventional system, were swept away, it would still stand upon its 
own foundation—a foundation which has been laid as deep as that 
of nature itself. It is applicable alike to the Jew, to the Gentile, 
and to the Christian. It regards neither the refinements of one 
age, nor the barbarism of another. It looks above and beyond all 
factitious distinctions ; it passes by all that is local and transitory, 
all that is subject to time and change, and it fastens upon the 
essential and imperishable elements of man’s nature, as its reason 
and its resting place. And here, so long as man is made in the 
image of God, are we persuaded it will stand unmoved and im- 
movable. 

But it is urged, with great confidence, that the punishment of 
death is abolished by the precepts and spirit of Christianity. Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you, and, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” are the most comprehensive and beautiful 
precepts ever given to man: the one, as the guide of his external 
conduct; the other, as the rule and measure of his internal affec- 
tions. These are the bright manifestations of brotherly love, 
which are supposed to be at war with the barbarous custom of 


punishment by death. 
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Yet these very precepts, in all the fullness of their spirituality 
and beauty, were borrowed from that very code with whose pro- 
visions it is supposed to be inconsistent. In Leviticus it is said, 
“Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And 
again, ‘‘If any stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you, shall be as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” Now, 
does the gospel require more than this? Does it require a man to 
love his neighbor more than himself? If not, how can it be pre- 
tended that the gospel law of love requires the abrogation of a 
Jewish ordinance, with which this very law co-existed in the code 
from which it was borrowed? If this law required the abrogation 
of capital punishment now, why did it not require it then ? 

Both laws existed in the same code, established by the Al- 
mighty; the one as a rule of private conduct, the other as a rule 
of public justice: and yet we are told, by men professing to believe 
in their divine origin, that they are utterly irreconcilable, and ex- 
clusive of each other. It is true, that our Saviour, according to 
the common translation, said to his disciples, ‘ A new command- 
ment give I unto you, that ye love one another ;” but the true ren- 
dering is,—a commandment renew I unto you; and, indeed, as we 
have already seen, this was but a republication of the precept given 
to the Jews. Thus, in so far as a spirit of brotherly love is con- 
cerned, the brightest and most attractive features of the gospel 
are but a faithful transcript of the Jewish law. 

The great mistake, we conceive, which has been made by all 
those who have reasoned against capital punishment, and espe- 
cially by those who have reasoned from the precepts and spirit of 
Christianity, is this,—they have supposed that the rules of public 
justice are precisely the same as those which are designed to 
regulate the private conduct of individuals. A greater fallacy 
could not be committed; and although few have openly and ex- 
plicitly advanced such a position, yet the arguments and declama- 
tions of many have tacitly assumed its correctness. 

But those who are so ready to brand the Jewish code as cruel 
and barbarous, do not scruple to appeal to it whenever they can 
make it subserve their purpose. They frequently appeal to the 
sixth commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” in order to show that 
society cannot rightfully take the life of man under any circum- 
stances. Here, they exclaim, is a clear and unequivocal injunction, 
extending to all men, both in their social and individual capacity. 
But when they contend that the words, “‘ Thou shalt not kill,” are 
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to be taken in their strict and literal sense, they must forget that, 
according to their interpretation, we should have no more right to 
kill a furious wild beast in self-defense, than we’should to take the 
life of a murderer. Nay, if we should be assailed by a host of 
devouring insects, we should remember the command, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” and quietly submit to our fate like good Christian men. 
If such interpreters had read a little beyond the end of the tenth 
commandment, they would have seen that the great Lawgiver 
himself, who said, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” had enjoined the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment for a number of offenses. Now, we 
presume that the Almighty is fully as good an interpreter of his 
own law as is the most enlightened reformer of the present day; 
and, if so, we may safely conclude that the sixth commandment 
was made for the prevention of murder, and not for the protection 
of the murderer. 

The argument of Dymond is replete with this error. ‘ Look 
for a moment,” says he, “‘ upon the capital offender and upon our- 
selves. He, a depraved and deep violator of the law of God—one 
who is obnoxious to the vengeance of Heaven—one, however, whom 
Christ came peculiarly to call to repentance and to save. Our- 
selves, his brethren—brethren by the relationship of nature—bre- 
thren, in some degree, in offenses against God—brethren especially 
in the trembling hope of a common salvation. How ought beings 
so situated to act toward one another? Ought we to kill or to 
amend him? Ought we, so far as is in our power, to cut off his 
future hope, or, so far as is in our power, to strengthen the founda- 
tion of that hope? Is it the reasonable or decent office of one 
candidate for the mercy of God to hang his fellow-candidate upon 
a gibbet ?” 

All this is very well said, but most miserably applied. It is 
true we are all candidates for the mercy of God; and therefore, 
as we hope to be forgiven, we should also forgive. But does 
it follow that governments should proceed on the principle of the 
forgiveness of injuries, of overcoming evil with good? Does it 
follow that the criminal, standing convicted at the bar of justice, 
should be heard, when he admonishes the judge, under the pain 
of God’s displeasure, to do unto others as he would be done by? 
If the object of such reasoners were to overthrow all government, 
and abolish all penal sanctions, then they would at least be con- 
sistent with themselves; but as such is not their object, how in- 
conceivably futile is their logic? One candidate for the mercy 
of God should not hang his fellow-candidate on a gibbet, 
it is true, nor should he inflict any other evil upon him; he 
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should rather return good for evil; but what signifies this, in the 
present controversy, unless we wish to see all government torn up 
by the roots, and society set afloat upon the wild and lawless waves 
of human passion, and tossed amid all the contending elements, 
anarchy, and confusion ? 

Such reasoning is not more ruinous in its consequences than it 
is irreconcilable with the inspired wisdom of an apostle. St. 
Paul enforces the forgiveness of injuries by every consideration 
which can be brought to bear on the human mind, and by all the 
fervid and glowing eloquence of a divine inspiration. But does he 
teach that the civil power should be controlled by such considera- 
tions? So far from it, that he has taken the utmost pains to pre- 
vent others, if possible, from making such an abuse of them. In 
the very midst of the highest strain of the eloquence in which he 
enjoins the forgiveness of injuries, he does not forget to remind us 
that our wrongs shall not go unredressed, even in this life, if they 
are of such a nature as to require the interposition of temporal 
power. The powers that be, says he, are ordained of God, in 
order to avenge the community, and to protect the individual, by 
the punishment of the evil doer. Thus, according to the wisdom 
of an inspired apostle, the most unbounded love in the bosom of 
the individual, the most absolute and unconditional forgiveness of 
injuries, is perfectly consistent with the terrific power of the sword 
in the hand of the magistrate. Nay, these two things are joined 
together in the very same lesson; as if to prevent the infatuation 
and folly of man from setting up the one in opposition to the other. 
We are required, not to return evil for evil, but to overcome evil 
with good; because vengeance belongeth unto God, who hath 
ordained the civil power for our safety and protection. 

The spirit of Christianity requires the abrogation of no penalty 
which is demanded by the exigences of society. Let it be shown 
that the punishment of death in the case of murder is not required 
for the protection of the innocent, and the repose of society, and it 
will then be time to talk about the spirit of the gospel and the 
dictates of humanity. We are not satisfied with vague and loose 
declamations. We wish to see what is really for the good of so- 
ciety, in order that we may know what is required, not by a weak, 
blind, and yielding compassion, which looks only to the criminal 
and his sufferings, but by that enlightened and far-seeing benevo- 
lence which seeks to secure the good of all.. No doubt have we, 
‘ that there are really good men who are laboring to heave from its 
old foundations the great institution of capital punishment for the 
crime of murder; and only let it be shown, that their benevolent 
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feeling is not misguided, that it would contravene neither the law 
of God nor the good of man, and most joyfully will we co-operate 
with them. But until this be done, we shall remain as deaf as 
adders to all the outcries and clamors against the barbarity of the 
law, and in behalf of what is called the cause of humanity. That 
cause we reverence, and most earnestly would we support it; but 
yet we cannot forget that the name may be applied to a dark feel- 
ing, wholly unenlightened either by reason or by revelation, as 
well as to the dictates of a true benevolence. There are men, 
whose compassion is so exceedingly tender, that they cannot be- 
lieve there is a God in heaven, because there is suffering on earth. 
It is among such, we are persuaded, that the shallow philosophy 
of a Beccaria and a Bentham will make its most easy conquests. 

On the other hand, there are really good men who shrink from 
the idea of putting the murderer to death, because it closes the 
period of his probation, and seals his fate for ever. This is 
an awful consideration; it is worthy of our most devout and 
earnest attention. But it will be found, we think, that it is only 
from a partial view of the subject that the opposers of capital 
punishment can hope to derive any support from such a considera- 
tion. When so much stress is laid upon the fact, that the.murderer 
is a probationer for eternity, it seems to be forgotten, that those who 
are exposed to the shafts of murder are likewise candidates for the 
mercy of God, and that they may be cut off in their sins in an 
instant, in the twinkling of an eye, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing hurried into the presence of their Maker. Hence, the argu- 
ment gains as much on the one side as it does on the other, by the 
consideration that we are immortal beings, and that our destiny 
hereafter depends upon our conduct in this life. If anything, it 
gives additional weight to the argument in favor of capital punish- 
ment: inasmuch as those who need to be protected against the 
crime of murder, are exposed to a sudden and instantaneous loss 
of life; whereas the murderer always has time for repentance. 
It shows that whatever is necessary to protect human life, against 
so sudden and unexpected a termination of it, is a matter of stern 
and inexorable necessity. Hence, if it is necessary to protect hu- 
man life by the infliction of capital punishment on the murderer, 
on the supposition. that we are mortal; much more necessary is it 
to guard it by sich a penalty, on the supposition that we are im- 
mortal, and that this life is merely a state of probation. 

The gospel is so faf from weakening, that it presents in a clearer 
and. stronger light the reason on which the law of murder was 
originally based. It has brought life and immortality to light. Tt 
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has illustrated the excellences and glories of the image originally 
impressed on the soul of man. By the eternity which it unveils, 
by the stupendous redemption which it reveals, it invests the life 
of man with an importance and value, of which the imagination in 
its highest flights can form no adequate conception. Hence, he 
who wantonly takes the life of his fellow-man, and thereby puts 
an end to his probation, is guilty of a crime which words were not 
invented to express, nor finite minds formed to grasp. No penalty 
is too great, no penalty bears the least appearance or shadow of 
severity, provided it be adapted to protect human life against the 
perpetration of such a crime. Why, then, should we lay an ex- 
clusive stress upon the life of the murderer, as if he were the only 
candidate on earth for the mercy of God? Shall the life of man cease 
to be protected by the most awful penalty known to the law, because 
the murderer may choose to incur it, by the perpetration of the 
most appalling crime that has ever stained the earth or outraged 
Heaven? 

To conclude. The murderer deserves to die. This is the dic- 
tate of his own conscience. Hence, to punish him with death ts 
not unjust. The good of society requires the penalty of death to 
be attached to the crime of murder; and hence the penalty zs hu- 
mane. The universal sentiment of mankind has declared this to 
be the most just, the most fitting, and the most efficacious punisn- 
ment for the crime of murder; and hence it has stood till the pre- 
sent day. The Word of God has sanctioned it, and that, too, for 
reasons which have obtained in all ages and nations of the world ; 
and therefore it is wise, and just, and good. ‘These are the grounds 
on which the cause of capital punishment is founded. Though it 
has been assailed by the misguided philanthropy, by the incoherent 
and jarring sophisms, by the warm and impassioned declamation, 
of a thousand adversaries, we do not perceive that its foundations 
have been shaken. B. 
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Art. VIII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Companion for the Afflicted: designed for the Benefit of all who 
are distressed, whether in Mind, Body, or Estate. By Tuomas H. 
Waker. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1846. 


THE sufferings incident to mortality are numerous and pressing. To 
know how to endure them, and how to improve them, is an important 
point of wisdom. The afflicted constitute a numerous class ; and what- 
ever our prosperity to-day, to-morrow we may be of the number of those 
who suffer “ chastisement.” In a multitude of instances, those who are 
made to drink deeply of the cup of sorrow are deprived of the public 
means of grace, and even of the blessings of private religious instruc- 
tion and intercourse. How important is it, under such circumstances, 
to have at hand a good book suited to the condition and wants of such, 
that they may not, in their despondency, forget that they “ suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God,” and that their afflictions may work for them 
‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory!” We have met 
with no merely human composition better calculated to instruct, to soothe, 
and to comfort the afflicted than the present work. We, therefore, 
earnestly recommend it to the church at large. Those who do not es- 
pecially need its advices and consolations now, may need them but too 
soon. Let every Christian family, then, immediately procure a copy. 
May God give this precious book his blessing! 





2. Glimpses of the Dark Ages; or Sketches of the Social Condition of 
Europe from the Fifth to the Twelfth Century. Edited by D. P. Kip- 
pER. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1846. 


Tuis is the second volume of our Monthly Series. It is sold in neat 
paper covers at the low price of 20 cts., and rarely has an equal amount 
of so valuable reading been offered to the public for that sum. 

Its contents should be read and understood by all who would fully 
comprehend the history of the church or of the world. 

The author has confined himself to one branch of the history of the 
middle ages. He attempts nothing more than a glance at the social 
condition of Europe, from the fifth to the twelfth century ; political 
affairs, military transactions, the rise and fall of dynasties, the relation 
of European states to each other, and the lives and deeds of the heroes 
of those days do not come within the range of his plan. He has marked 
out the first six centuries of the middle ages for separate consideration, 
because in the twelfth century a new epoch commenced. 

Much of what is true of the former period is not true of the latter. 
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New social elements were then formed, and old ones received new life 
—it was the dawn of modern civilization. It is difficult to draw a 
well-defined line between the two ages, but it may be placed some- 
where about the twelfth century. Events and institutions which arose 
then, and which seem to belong to the latter period of social progress 
in Europe, have, therefore, received no notice in the work. 

The author appears to have been careful in consulting authorities, 
though he has abstained from loading his pages with references. 





3. A Dictionary of the English Language, containing the Pronunciation, 
Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized by Eminent 
Writers. To which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 
Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. By ALEXANDER Ret, A. M., Rector of the Circus-Place 
School, Edinburgh, and Author of “ Rudiments of English Composi- 
tion,” &c. With an Introduction by Henry Reid, Prof. of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo., pp.564. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1845. 


THE very full title-page of this work precludes the necessity of a 
further description of its plan and design. So far as we are able to 
judge, it is the best dictionary of the English language, for its size, yet 
published in this country. For the use of schools it is, doubtless, un- 
rivaled. The vocabulary is full without redundancy, and good use is 
made the standard. We most heartily wish this excellent dictionary 
a wide circulation. 





4. The Farmer's Dictionary: a Vocabulary of Technical Terms recently 
introduced into Agriculture and Horticulture, from Various Sciences ; 

_ and also a Companion of Practical Farming, §-c. Edited by D. P. 
Garpner, M.D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


WE regard this volume as timely, and of peculiar value: it is evi- 
dently the fruit of much industrious research, comprising a large amount 
of useful information for the farmer and agriculturist. Scientific farm- 
ing has, of late, made great progress in our country; and as an aid to 
its still wider increase, the present volume of Dr. Gardner has been 
prepared. To those who desire plain, practical instruction on this im- 
portant branch of human industry, this volume will prove a most wel- 
come boon ; and indeed it can scarcely fail of becoming a very useful 
book of reference to the general reader. The publishers have produced 
the work in excellent style, embellished by a large number of well- 
executed illustrations. 
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5. A Grammar of the Latin Language, by C.G. Zump, Ph. D. From 
the Ninth Edition of the Originul, adapted to the Use of English Stu- 
dents, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected and enlarged by 
Cuar_Les AntHon, LL.D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue high repute which this celebrated grammar of the Latin tongue 
has attained among scholars in the old world has at length begun to 
be re-echoed this side the Atlantic. The indorsement of Dr. Anthon 
is emphatic. He says :— The high excellence of the present work is 
acknowledged by all European scholars, and now that it has received the 
last touches from the hand of its learned author, we may regard it as 
the best work on the subject of Latin grammar in the English language. 
The syntax, in particular, will be found exceedingly valuable, and this 
part of the volume alone would be sufficient to render the work an in- 
valuable aid to the young scholar; it may be, therefore, confidently 
recommended as far superior to any grammar of the Latin language at 
present used in this country.” The work is handsomely and strongly 
bound, price $1 00; and we are happy to find it has already gained 
access to most of the leading colleges of the land. 





6. The Pictorial History of England: being a History of the People, as 
well as a History of the Kingdom down to the Reign of George ITI. 
Profusely illustrated with many. hundred Engravings on Wood. In 
Parts. Harper & Brothers. 

As a popular History of Great Britain, we know of no work at all to 
compare with this: it is essentially one of the most attractive and en- 
tertaining, as well as the most competent and reliable, extant. Issued 
under the immediate sanction and auspices of the “Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” it comes to us indorsed by good au- 
thority ; and we understand that a number of eminent writers were 
employed on the several departments of the work, so that little is left 
us to desire in the way of completeness. As to the numerous pictorial 
embellishments, we can unhesitatingly pronounce them all that even a 
fastidious taste could desire. The Messrs. Harper have indeed ren- 
dered no mean service to the reading public in thus producing so ele- 
gant and cheap a reprint of this valuable work. It is to be completed 
in about forty numbers, price 25 cts. each, forming four large octavo 
volumes. 





7. Thoughts of Blaise Paschal. Translated from the French. Preceded 
by a Sketch of his Life. 12mo., pp. 384. Andover: Allen, Morrill 
& Wardwell. New-York: M.H. Newman. 1846. 

Tuis work contains the “ Thoughts” of one of the most extraordinary 
characters of his age. The early history of Paschal was marked by 
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developments of genius of the highest order, and his controversy with 
the Jesuits has given immortality to his name. The “ Provincial Let- 
ters,” as specimens of logical reasoning, pleasant irony, and withering 
sarcasm, remain unrivaled. The work before us is composed of frag- 
ments which remained among the writer’s papers, and have by various 
hands been collected and arranged. They are full of wisdom and 
instruction. 





8. A System of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. Asa Manan, Presi- 
dent and Professor of Intellectual and *Moral Philosophy in the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 12mo., pp. 330. New-York: Saxton & 
Miles. 1845. 

WE are likely to have a sufficient number of books upon the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, though all those who have an eye to this 
branch of literature are scarcely likely to believe, quite yet, that the 
right book has made its appearance. The work before us will proba- 
bly take a respectable position among works of the class, but how far 
it will supersede, in the schools, its predecessors, we will not attempt 
to predict. The author is not remarkable for originality of mind, but 
-culls from his predecessors whatever he conceives valuable in their 
investigations and discoveries. Coleridge, Kant, and Cousin, are his 
principal authorities. To that class who prefer these great masters to 

Locke, Bird, Dugald Stewart, Brown, Payne, &c., President Mahan’s 

book will, doubtless, be considered as superior to most of those in use 

in the country. 





9. Lives of the Apostles of Jesus Christ. By D. Francis Bacon. New- 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1846. 

WE have here a large and labored volume. The theme is noble and 
inspiring to a Christian, and of course gives ample scope for the criti- 
cal and historical knowledge of the author. As a literary production, 
the book has its faults; but those who are disposed not to mark them 
with severity, may gather from every page much instruction. So im- 
portant a position did the original apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ 
occupy, that every scrap of authentic “history which we have of their 
lives and labors is exceedingly precious. It happens, however, that 
we know very little of them, with any degree of certainty, excepting 
what we find in the New Testament. All besides is based upon un- 
certain tradition. We are often tempted to wish God had seen proper 
to give to the church in all succeeding ages a particular history of the 
lives and labors of all the twelve apostles and their coadjutors. But 
how little do we know as to what would have been best in this respect! 
God knows when to speak, and when to keep silence. 
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10. The Missiona:y Enterprise ; a Collection of Discourses on Christian 
Missions. By American Authors. Edited by Baron Stow, Pastor 
of Baldwin-Place Church, Boston. 12mo., pp. 308. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1846. 

Tuts volume contains fifteen sermons upon the subject of Missions, 
by nearly as many authors. The names of Drs. Wayland, Griffin, 
Anderson, Williams, Beecher, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, and Ma- 
son; and Messrs. Kirk, Stow, and Ide, are a strong guaranty for the 
success of this book. The sermons were delivered by these distin- 
guished pulpit orators upon set occasions, and of course are thoroughly 
elaborated. We commend this volume to our readers with great con- 
fidence. 





11. Discourses and Essays of the Rev. J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. 
With an Introduction by Ropert Bairp, D. D. Translated by 
Cuartes W. Bairp. 12mo., pp. 466. Harper & Brothers. 1846. 
Tuts is a handsome duodecimo volume, comprising, in complete 

series, the fugitive and occasional essays and discourses of the cele- 
brated historian of the “ Great Reformation.” That such a collection 
must prove acceptable to the great body of the religious community 
we cannot doubt. Dr. Baird has prefixed a very interesting biographi- 
cal notice of the distinguished author, from which, were it not for our 
restricted space, we should have presented some extracts; so beauti- 
fully has he sketched the man whose useful writings have been so 
extensively read and admired. Need we say aught more to induce our 
friends generally to peruse this valuable and delightful volume ? 





12. The Design of the Church, as an Index to her real Nature, and the 
true Law of her Communion. By Joun Miter, Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Frederick, Md. 12mo., pp. 197. Phila.: James 
M. Campbell. New-York: Saxton & Miles. 1846. 

Tue theme of the volume before us is one upon which a world of 
controversy has been expended, and yet the discussion of it continues 
to excite a high degree of interest. Mr. Miller has treated the subject 
with ability, and in a truly catholic spirit. The work is well worthy 
of a careful perusal, and we devoutly hope it may do much good. 





13. The Puritans and their Principles. By Epwin Hatt. 8vo., pp. 44. 
New-York: Baker & Stedman. 1846. 

WE shall not attempt to sketch the character of this work ; as in a 

future number, after a more thorough examination than we have found 

time to bestow upon it, we purpose giving it an extended review, 
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14. The Great Commission: or, the Christian Church constituted and 
charged to convey the Gospel to the World. By the Rev. Joun Harris, 
D. D., Author of “ Mammon,” “‘ The Great Teacher,” &c. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Wm. R. Williams, D. D. Fifth 
thousand. Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1846. 

WE noticed the first American edition of this work, and are now 
happy to bring it again before our readers. It is greatly blessing the 
churches of these lands. May many times five thousand copies of this 
powerful and admirable work yet be issued and circulated ! 





15. The Biographical Remains of Rev. George Beecher, late Pastor of a 
Church in Chillicothe, Ohio, and former Pastor of a Church in Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 12mo., pp. 345. New-York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. 
1844. 

Tus book consists of a Memoir of the late Rev. George Beecher, 
his Letters, Essays, and Sermons. The work is dedicated, and of 
course was got up, by Miss Catharine Beecher ; and the whole exhi- 
bits the finish that might be expected, coming from such hands. The 
melancholy end of this young and promising minister of Jesus Christ 
was a subject of universal lamentation. The ways of Providence are 
mysterious. There is a melancholy interest about these “ Remains.” 
They are truly instructive and interesting, and cannot fail to be useful. 





16. The Philosophy of Reform, in which are exhibited the Design, Prin- 
ciple, and Plan of God, for the full Development of Man, as a social, 
civil, intellectual, and moral Being ; thereby elevating him in the Scale 
of Being to the Position he was created to occupy. By Rev. C. Bi1- 
LINGS SMITH. 12mo., pp. 352. New-York: Gates & Stedman. 1846. 


Tuis is a spirited book, and contains much that is worthy of serious 
consideration, especially at the present time. The author goes de- 
cidedly against ‘ one-ideaism,” and all organization for reform inde- 
pendent of the church. His thoughts upon these topics are pertinent 
and forcible, and contain much of truth ; but he pushes some of his con- 
clusions rather too far. As one illustration of the spirit of the work, 
we give the following paragraphs :— 


“Now the church was organized for this very purpose. It is her 
legitimate work to breathe the breath of life into the world’s dead car- 
cass. In no other way can this good work be done. All other light 
is borrowed. Remove this central sun, and every proud reflector would 
cease to give light. It may be said that Christianity is the only active 
principle of truth in the world. Every other truth, from its nature, is 
quiescent, lifeless, until picked up and wrought into a system. Chris- 
tianity is the internal fire that is constantly increasing and giving life 
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to all things. But even that would soon go out, were it not for this 
organization, which has been effected to propagate it.”—P. 252. 

‘“‘Fourierism is but a patent reformatory association—an attempted 
improvement on the gospel. It zs the gospel of the law of progress 
of the race. It may have an angel’s appearance, but it has a tiger’s 
heart. The church being retarded in her work by the divorce referred 
to, these men have declared the gospel to be a failure. Hence, they 
have got up an association to gain for the world what God has sought 
but could not gain. Poor men! they will have their day and die. Thus 
we might account for all the modern isms which have taken the place 
of the church, and also for the existing and increasing fanaticism.”— 
P. 268. 


Our author, we have no doubt, will furnish matter for serious thought 
to those who are interested in sustaining the great “American” socie- 
ties, which have but a slight connection with any particular church, and 
may scarcely be said to be under any regular ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Let the “ gold, silver, and precious stones,” remain, while the “ wood, 
hay, and stubble,” are consumed. To this let all evangelical Chris- 
tians say, Amen. 





17. Journey to Ararat. By Dr. Frigpricu Parrot, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial 
Counselor of State, Knight of the Order of St. Anne, &c. With 
Map, and Wood-cuts. ‘Translated by W. D. Cootey. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tue peculiar and Biblical interest which attaches to Mount Ararat 
cannot fail to awaken a desire to become acquainted with the traveler 
who may visit it; and when, as in the present instance, that traveler 
brings to his aid the qualifications of high scholarship, the interest is 
redoubled. The personal narrative of Prof. Parrot is highly instructive 
and entertaining ; and the information he presents respecting the Cir- 
cassians and Georgians will be found no less valuable. The exploit 
of the perilous ascent of Ararat is a feat so difficult of accomplish- 
ment, that it has been doubted if even our author actually achieved the 
task. We commend this work, which forms part of Harpers’ “ New 
Miscellany of standard literature,” to the especial notice of those of 
our readers who may not have seen it, assured that they will be charmed 
with its perusal. 





18. Voyage of a Naturalist; comprising a Journal of Researches into 
the Natural History and Geology of the Countries visited during the 
Voyage of H. M. Ship Beagle round the World. By Cuar.es Dar- 
win, F.R.S., &c. 2 vols.,12mo. Harper & Brothers. 

THEsE important volumes are divested of the too common defect of 
such works, viz., prolixity: there is a sententious brevity about them 
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that exhibits a practiced hand, and the matter they contain is yet of the 
most valuable and interesting kind. Besides detailing in a very graphic 
manner the account of a circumnavigation of the globe, the work of 
Capt. Darwin presents some highly instructive and important details 
concerning the local distribution of animals, their habits and peculiari- 
ties, together with much that will be regarded as of considerable value 
in geological science. Altogether, we consider these volumes as de- 
serving a place among the best books of travel that have been offered 
for some time. 





After noticing the above interesting and valuable works belonging 
to a cheap and elegantly printed series, we are astonished and mortified 
to find in the same series, No. XII, a book only fitted to disgrace the 
good company in which it is found. Here is the title :— 


19. Lifein Prairie Land. By Mrs. Exiza W. Farnuam. 12mo., pp. 408. 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


WE do not doubt that there may be persons with whom this book 
will be popular, since it is written in a readable style with sundry at- 
tempts at brilliancy ; but we know not how an individual of refined taste 
or of sound moral feeling can peruse the work without sentiments of 
dissatisfaction, if not of disgust. 

One of its chief glories seems to be to parade before the reader the 
greatest possible variety of western vulgarisms ; while it takes more 
than one occasion to sneer at religion, and to scandalize those who 
profess it. 

Were half as much abuse and ridicule of American character and 
manners to be found in the book of an English traveler, or resident of 
the west, our journalists would brand it as the production of a second 
Trollope. Altogether, we do not consider the work worth the space 
we have given it, and we would hardly have persuaded ourselves to 
notice it at all, but for the sake of expressing the hope that the respect- 
able publishers of the “New Miscellany of standard literature” may not 
again be so unfortunate in their selection for this hitherto popular and 
valuable series. 





20. Lovest Thou Me; or, the Believer’s Companion in his Hours of Self- 
examination. By Rev. Daniex Wise. Boston: Waite, Peirce & Co. 


A delightful pocket manual, worthy of its title. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Books published by Lane §& Tippett, 200 Mulberry-st., for the S. S. Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
1. The Visttor ; or, Calls of Usefulness. 

Characters are here drawn with great skill and fidelity. Without 
any of the trappings of fiction, the reader is at once put in possession 
of facts respecting men and things which are very important for him to 
understand, and which will materially assist his observation and reflec- 
tions in numberless circumstances of real life. 


2. The Life of Philip the Evangelist. By a Sunday-School Teacher. 
Price 15 cts. 


A newly written and instructive book. 

3. Memoir of Raffaele Ciocci, an Italian monk. Followed by a Sketch 
of the Ronge Reformation in Germany. Price 14 cts. 

The Memoir of Raffaele Ciocci will be very instructive to the youth 
of this country. It exhibits the influence to which young men in Papal 
countries are subject ; and shows, in a vivid manner, the internal opera- 
tions of Roman Catholic monasteries. 

To it is subjoined a sketch of the Ronge Reformation in Germany, 
as an interesting fragment of the history of the times. 


4. A Brief Account of Sodom and Gomorrah. Price 13 cts. 

Nothing need be said to render this work acceptable. The subject 
is one of deep and paramount interest. It is here presented in a style 
that will not only be agreeable to children, but almost as a matter of 
course to older persons, should they take occasion to examine it. The 
author has compiled his geographical and historical facts with care : 
and his moral and religious reflections will commend themselves to all 
hearts. 3 
5. Pithy Papers, for Week-day Reading. By Old Humphrey. No. 363. 

Price 24 cts. 

Old Humphrey is a universal favorite. He is capable of making the 
dullest subjects interesting. What is still better, he turns every subject 
to a religious account. 

The present volume is somewhat abridged from the London copy, 
just published under the same title by the Religious Tract Society. It 
contains, in fact, the pith of “ Old Humphrey’s Pithy Papers.” 


6. April Fool; or, the Evils of Deception. 


7. The History of Pontius Pilate: with an Account of the Trial and 
Crucifixion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


8. Pleasant Days with Aunt Clara Howard. 
All neat and sterling books for children. 




















